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Ng CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
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Start the day 
food valu 


extraordinary 
1 ounce (1 CUP™ ) crispy corn flakes 
4 ounces (Yr cup) whole milk 

1 teaspoon” sugar 

1 fully ripe banana 

average serving) 
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Practicalities 





E often receive letters asking for 
sources of information that will 
help in planning remodeled home 
making departments. The lead article, 
Pennsylvania’s Plus Plan for Homemak- 
ing, should offer concrete suggestions. 
It is written by Dr. A. Pauline Sanders, 
who has been chief of home economics 
education for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania since 1944. During this 
time, the constructive remodeling pro- 
gram carried on throughout the Com- 
monwealth has brought many attractive, 
new homemaking centers into being. 
Prior to her appointment as chief of 
home economics education, Dr. Sanders 
directed the home economics education 
department at the State ‘Veachers Col- 
lege in Indiana, Pennsylvania. She is 
a graduate of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, has a masters degree from Colum 
bia University and a doctorate from the 
Pittsburgh. In addition 
to active participation in many profes 
sional organizations, she is an honorary 
member of Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Lamba 
Theta, Sigma Zi and Kappa Omicron 
Phi. She avid reader and_ takes 
time from her duties to enjoy leisure- 
lime activities such as the theater, golf- 


University of 


is an 


ing and hiking. 


_ 


The article, Don’t Be Afraid of 
Idults, grew out of a class in methods 
for teaching adults taught by Gertrude 
Roskie, associate professor in home eco- 
nomics education at) Montana State 
College, Instead of a final examination 
three articles on 
teaching homemaking to adults. ‘The 
first of the series is written by Jeanne 
Vines and Elvira Smith, homemaking 
teachers of Helena, Montana. Wava 
McCullough, who is an instructor in 
advertising art at Santa Monica City 


class members wrote 


College, contributed the illustrations. 
Ilse H. Woll, who has written Success 
for Your Iield Trips on page 67, states 
that her article two of her 
beliels with regard to education; name- 
ly, “Lo make teaching functional we 
should get information at its 
using real life situations as 
possible and we should plan our work 
carefully.” 


illustrates 


source 
much as 


Miss Wolf is associate pro 
fessor in home economics education at 
Oklahoma A & M 
graduate and undergraduate courses in 


where she teaches 


consumer education and graduate 
A native 
of ‘Texas, she received her B.S. degree 


from ‘Texas ‘lechnological College and 


courses in teacher education. 


her masters degree in teacher education 
and economics from the University of 


52 


Texas. She also holds a masters degree - 


in consumer and teacher education from 
Columbia University. 

The series How to Make a Bed, start- 
ing on page 75, illustrates how visual 
aids are used to advantage in combina- 
tion with actual demonstration in Pasa- 
dena schools. Reported for us by Lucile 
‘Taylor ‘Tiefel, who is no newcomer to 
oul the article is based on a 
complete set of 18 pictures which meas- 


pages, 


ure 20 by 15 inches. These visuals were 
taken at George Washington Junior 
High School in Pasadena, California 
under the direction of Mary O. Flem- 
ing who planned the arrangements and 
the techniques shown in each view. 
Harry Haworth, who took the pictures, 
is supervisor of audio-visual education 
in Pasadena. 

While we are on the subject of bed- 
making, we might add that Dr. James 
T. Bender, who wrote 10 Ways Home 
Economics Teachers Can Promote Better 
Human Relations, for our September 
1949 issue, is the author of a book called 
How to Sleep. In it he remarks that, 
“The average American houeswife does 
a poor job of making a bed. She should 


sprinkle the sheets with cologne or lav- 
ender and not tuck down the covers so 
tightly that free rolling is inhibited.” 

In addition to a mouth-watering rec- 
ipe of the month, we bring you Lily 
Haxworth Wallace’s article full of rec- 
ipes for making Savory Mousse on page 
81. You will also want to read Patricia 
Appleyard’s thoughtful article Snacks in 
the Teen-age Diet on page 80 which 
reviews why and on what teen-agers 
snack and ways of helping them to 
select between-meal foods. 

In this issue we bring you, too, a 
Mid-winter Convention Roundup — re- 
ports of the 4-H Club Congress, the 
National Home Demonstration Agents 
Association and the American Voca- 
tional Association meetings on pages 68 
and 69. And on page 83 there are re- 
ports of the School Food Service Asso- 
ciation and the American Dietetics 
Association meetings. 


The Editor Says 





current school 
and high schools will 
reach an enrollment of 25,000,000, 
an increase of 750,000 over the figure 
for a year ago, according to a recent 
survey made by The New York Times. 
Vine report further indicates that pub- 
iic school enrollment can be expected 
to increase during the next ten years 
at the rate of 750,000 per year. ‘This 
will add from seven to eight million 
children to the schools by the end of 
the next decade. 

Top school administrators from all 
interviewed in 


N the 
elementary 


year public 


forty-eight states were 
the survey. ‘They agreed that the great 
school systems are: (1.) 
more elementary school teachers; (2.) 


better prepared teachers on both ele 


est needs of 


mentary and secondary levels; (3.) more 
school buildings, equipment and = sup 
plies; (4) reorganization of school dis 
tricts to eliminate the small, inefficient 
(5.) an improved curri 


school unit; 


culum for the nation’s high schools. 

This survey agrees with a_ report 
issued last spring by the United States 
Bureau of Census which forecast prob- 
able enrollment of more than 
million high school students by 1960. 
This means that facilities that were 
available for every two senior students 
in classes of 1947 will have to be ex- 
panded to accommodate three students 
by 1960. 

Home economics teachers appreciate 
the importance of up-to-date equipment 
and school facilities in teaching well- 
integrated programs. ‘They have more 
opportunities for working with parents 
and interested citizens of their 
munity than many other teachers. Home 
economics teachers can help materially 
to increase public awareness of school 
building needs. By so doing they will 
not only aid the whole school program 
but home economics departments as 
well. 


eight 


com 
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Teach the role of 
whole-grain cereal in 


{ 


Breakfast \ “2 


lav- 
S$ SO 


rec- 
Lily 
rec- 
age 
icia 
5 in 
Lich 
zers 


MENU 


Orange Juice 


NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT 
served hot* 


Milk Brown Sugar 
Cocoa or Coffee 


Your classroom discussion of whole-grain nutrition in SHREDDED WHEAT hot as well as cold — one way is 
daily diets logically begins with break fast! For the morn- as nourishing as the other! *Pour salted, boiling water 
ing cereal when natural whole grain, such as NABISCO over NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT in a strainer. Dot 
SHREDDED WHEAT, gives the body a good start on with butter and brown sugar. Serve with whole milk. 
the day’s need for proteins, carbohydrates, iron and Delicious! Send coupon below for new teaching aids 
Vitamin B,. It is the heart of a basic on the role of whole wheat in the family diet and in 
breakfast. Show students _ wee America’s economy and society. 

how to serve NABISCO 


ee ES ee ce SR SOE) cuter Sk SU 


National Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, New York Dept. P-3 
(suis) i ‘ Please send me without charge a copy of your new four 
Tenet color wall chart “Begin with Breakfast” and also a sample of 


the accompanying student project sheet which is available 
in quantities for classroom use. 


NABISCO SHREDDED iN vk 
WHEAT ® | as GB Nome 

THE ORIGINAL ih eatte School... 

NIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT = slliene. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY Se 


Number of Students Taught 
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News Notes 





EMBERS of the Department of 

Home Economics of the National 

Education Association have a 
choice of two conventions this month— 
one in Atlantic City and one in Kan- 
sas City. Mid-western home economists, 
who will meet at the Hotel President 
in Kansas City on February 25, have 
been invited to participate in the an- 
nual conference of the Association for 
Secondary School Principals, which will 
take place at the same time. The At- 
lantic City convention, also on Feb- 
ruary 25, will be held at Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel with Dorothy S. Day 
as program chairman. ‘The American 
Association for School Administrators 
is meeting simultaneously. Among the 
AASA speakers whom home economics 
teachers may wish to hear are Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine and Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon. 


College Women’s Children 

The number of babies born to woman 
college graduates increased 81] per cent 
between 1940 and 1947, compared to 
an increase of 29 per cent for women 
who had completed five years of grade 
school, the Ladies’ Home Journal re- 
This is a dramatic change from 
the period between World Wars I and 
II when a Social Security Administra- 


port S. 


tor was able to say, “Two-thirds of the 
children of this nation are growing up 
in the least fortunate third of our 
families.” Even in 1947, women who 
had less than five years of grade school 
were still having 87 per cent more chil- 
dren than college graduates. However, 
their reproduction rate was 165 per cent 
higher than the better educated women’s 
in 1940. Calculations of children born 
to woman college graduates in the past 
three years have not yet been made, 
but they may show a further substantial 
increase. 


**A°? Lunches Lead 


More type A lunches than either B 
or C were served during the 1948-49 
school year under the National School 
Lunch Program. ‘Three-fifths of the 
meals were of the A type, which in- 
cludes one-half pint of milk, two ounces 
protein-rich three-fourths cup 
vegetable, fruit or both, one or more 
portions whole grain or enriched bread- 
stuff and two teaspoons fortified mar- 
garine. Only a small percentage (one 
per cent in the Northeast) of the school 
lunches served under the program were 
type B, which provides two-thirds as 
much food as type A. ‘Type C lunches, 
consisting of one-half pint of whole 
milk, were provided by one-fourth of 
the meals. 


food, 








Home Economists’ Comments on Practical’s 
Plan to Help Permanent Headquarters Fund 


Last month, Practical Home Eco- 
nomics announced that it would give 
five per cent of its total subscription 
income for 1950 to the American Home 
Economics Association Building Fund. 

Since then many letters concerning 
this contribution have come from home 
economists. 

From Marie Dye, president of the 
AHFA, comes word that “The Associa- 
tion appreciates the spirit in which this 
contribution is being made. The interest 
of our business friends in furthering 
the project is appreciated.” 

“I think you have done a magnani- 
mous thing. I want you to know how 
fine I personally think it is, and you 
are certainly to be commended.”— 
Marietta Eichelberger, Co-chairman, 
Permanent Headquarters Fund, Illinois. 

“Thank you for informing me of 
your generous contribution of five per 
cent of your tetal subscription income 
to the Permanent Headquarters Fund.” 


54 


—Mrs. Rex Todd Withers, President, 
Florida Home Economics Association. 

“T think this is an excellent idea and 
I will be glad to assist in any way. It 
seems to me that New York should 
make a good contribution through this 
splendid assistance.’—Treva E. Kauff- 
man, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics, New York. 

“I hope that the five per cent of the 
total subscription income to your maga- 
zine will materialize into a substantial 
amount.’”’—Rose Wanek, State Super- 
visor of Homemaking Education, Ne- 
braska. 

“We are delighted to learn of your 
offer of contributing five per cent of 
the total subscription income to the 
Permanent Headquarters Fund of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
I shall pass this information on to other 
economists.”—Mary Lois Wil- 
liamson, President, Kentucky Home 
Economics Association. 


home 


Dates to Remember 


February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 18—Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Home National 
Educational Association held during 
meetings of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Kansas City, Missouri 

February 19-25—Brotherhood Weck 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 


Economics, 


February 22—Beginning of Lent 
February 25—Meeting of the Depart- 


ment of Home Economics, NEA, held 
during meetings of American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey 

March 4-12—National 4-H Club Week 

April 9—Easter Sunday 

April 29-May 6—National Baby Week 

June 29-30—National convention of the 
Future Homemakers of America, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 

July 11-14—Forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the American Home_ Eco- 
nomics Association, Boston 

July 11-13—Joint meeting of Canadian 
Home Economics Association with Ca- 
nadian Dietetic Association, Montreal 





From Here to There— 


Katherine M. Hart, a member of the 
Michigan State College home econom- 
ics staff 1931, named 
head of the department of institution 
administration. She succeeds Mabelle 
Ehlers, who is retiring. Miss Hart re- 
ceived her B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and her M.S. from 
the University of Chicago, and has 
taken additional advanced work at Iowa 
State College and the University of 
California. 

Cay Hillegas has been named direc- 
tor of home economics for the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange. Miss 
Hillegas, who has been consultant for 
Sunkist for the several 
will fill the vacancy left by Essie El- 
liott’s retirement last year. A graduate 
of Cornell University, Miss Hillegas was 
formerly in charge of merchandising 
display for the soda fountain depart- 


since has been 


past months, 


(Concluded on page 104) 
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CASES, MORE BACHE TEAGHMUIG 


WITH NEW SINGER CLASSROOM MACHINES! 


c 


ig ee THE TIME to replace your weary old ma- 
chines—and enjoy all the easier-teaching ad- 
vantages of brand-new SINGER* Electric Sewing 


Machines. 


What a difference they make! Finest classroom 
models ever—built by the company that’s been 
making the world’s finest sewing machines for 99 


years, 


See how they can simplify teaching for you— 


simplify learning for your students. 


e) 


Simpler to operate. New SINGER Class- 
room Machines have fewer complicated 
parts. Machine is easy to thread, bobbin 
easy to wind. Speed of machine under 
perfect control at all times. So easy to 
operate even a beginner can get beauti- 
ful results. Many free teaching aids avail- 
able on request. 


Q 


New, improved features. No more 
guesswork about tension or stitch size. 
Machines have numbered tension dial, 
calibrated stitch regulator. Also: enclosed 
motor, knee control, reverse feed, con- 
venient sewing light. 


Q 


Stools to match. Sturdy, comfortable, 
attractive for your sewing room. Walnut 
or mahogany finish. Useful notion and 
accessories compartment under leather- 
ette cushion. 


fe) 


Less time lost through breakdowns. 
Classroom machines are bound to get ex- 





tra-hard use. And these new SINGER 
models are built to take it—to keep ght 
on stitching smoothly for years. No other 
make has such a record of dependability! 


fe) 


Always-prompt service. A call to your 
SINGER SEWING CENTER will bring an 
expert repairman. Free service in clean- 
ing, oiling and adjusting machines. Where 
repairs and parts replacements are neces- 
sary, written estimates given in advance. 


ORDER YOUR NEW SINGER ELECTRICS NOW! 


Phone or stop in at your local 


SINGER SEWING CENTER 


There’s One Near Your School 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1050, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


*A Trade-mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FEBRUARY, 1950 


All rights reserved for all countries 


Workmanship guaranteed. Special dis- 
counts on parts and supplies. 


fe) 


Future value to students. What an ad- 
vantage for your girls to learn to sew on 
the same kind of machines they're most 
likely to have in their own homes later— 


SINGER Sewing Machines! 





SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT 
TO SCHOOLS 


Liberal trade-in allowance on old 


machines of any make, any age. 

































Real Mayonnaise is good so many ways, your entry could be for, 


... any of a hundred different, taste-tempting recipes. 
For flavor and texture—in hot or cold dishes— Real 
Mayonnaise just can’t be surpassed by any other 
mayonnaise, even komemade! That’s what makes it 
America’s favorite! It’s so versatile! 

What kind of recipe should you enter? Here are 
some possibilities to think about. 


A new SALAD use—a salad 
topping, a mousse, a hearty 
salad, or perhaps a salad des- 
sert. Real Mayonnaise adds 
so much goodness to all kinds of 
salads, whether it’s used plain, 
or varied with ketchup, milk, fruit juice or French dress- 
ing. Unlike ordinary salad dressings, Real Mayonnaise 
contains no starchy filler! It never turns flat-tasting or 
watery. It’s always full-bodied! 


7s 
‘ 





A SAUCE for meat, fish, vege- 
tables or eggs! When Real 
Mayonnaise is an important 
ingredient, you can be sure of 
a minimum of preparation time 
and effort, and maximum 
flavor appeal! So easy! So 
delicious! 








~ If you’re a home economist en- 
gaged in educational or home 
demonstration work, or institu- 
tional and group feeding—this is 
your contest! Send us a recipe 
serving 6 that you have created, 
using Real Mayonnaise. Just make 
sure it requires at least 14 c., or 
4 ths., of Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise. (And if you 
want to enter two, or three, or 
more original recipes, send them 
right in.) It’s easy! It’s fun! You 
might receive $5, $10, $25, $75, 
or $100—or even $300! 








SEASONING! Real Mayonnaise 
enriches creamed soups, mashed 
potatoes, molded rice rings and 
dozens of different casseroles! 
This category really gives you 
achancetocreate! Howabout it? 









BAKING! Here’s where h 
Mayonnaise saves the pent 
Besides supplying the shor 
ing, it’s so rich in eggs! 
extra egg yolks, you cané 
down on the eggs in y 
recipe—while adding flavor 
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BROILING! Meat, fish, pou! 





But that’s not all! Real Mayonnaise flavors as it SAV 
meats, breaded vegetables, onion rings! It gives a p 


or tomatoes can be broiled? 
golden-brown tastiness W 
brushed first with Real Mas 
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FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES! 



































yu 3. Write recipe clearly, using one side of paper only. Give 
all measurements in level cups, tablespoons and tea- 
or spoons, or in fractions (4, 14, 44, 7s, %4) of these meas- 


ures. Specify the measurements of any cooking containers 





m ‘ . 
used. Send recipe only. Do not send food. 

mu 4. Print the name of your recipe and the type of use 

5, (sauce, baking, seasoning, etc.) at the top of each page. 


ste to the plain piece of bread, when used as a SPREAD Print your name, address, and place of employment in 
Dr tae or canapés! And as a BINDER for meat upper right-hand corner of each page on which your 


recipe is written. 
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Address entries to The Best Foods, Inc., Dept. 3, P.O. 
Box 942, Church St. Annex, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Manners Made Easy 
By Mary Berry 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $2.40 Pp. 327 1949 


An unusual feature of this book on 
manners for high school students is its 
correlation with a series of five etiquette 
Text-Films. Many of the illustrations 
are taken from these filmstrips. The 
book itself is simply written and deals 
with nearly every phase of social life 
faced by young people—at home, at 
school, at parties, on dates, while trav- 
eling. There are also good chapters 
on clothing and grooming. The author 
is director of social conduct at South 
High School, Lima, Ohio. —P. A. 


How to Write for 
Homemakers 


By Lou Richardson and 
Genevieve Callahan 

Iowa State College Press, Ames 

Price $3.00 Pp. 206 1949 


Every home economist, actively en- 
gaged in business or a_ profession, is 
called upon at some time to write pub- 
licity releases, speeches, leaflets and sim- 
ilar articles. Of course she is ambitious 
to do a good job, but what a chore 
it is to write when one has no prepara- 
tion for writing! 

Unfortunately, few college courses in 
home economics include training in 
writing for a special audience interest- 
ed only from the homemaker’s point 
of view. So the busy home economist 
is suddenly faced with the arduous task 
of writing her ideas and subject matter 
in an interesting and effective manner 
which will reflect credit upon her and 
upon the institution which she repre- 
sents. 

A great piece of good fortune for all 
home economists who wish to write 
has just put in an appearance in the 
form of a handbook of writing informa- 
tion from the able and experienced pens 
of Lou Richardson and Genevieve Cal- 
lahan. The two authors of the hand- 
book went through all of the usual 
discouragements and thwarting experi- 
ences common to the amateur writer. 
They have had experience as authors 
and editors of magazines using home 
economics contributions. They have 
taken in their stride an accumulation 
of experiences with publishers, artists 
and home economists in all parts of 
the country and in all types of jobs. 
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From this vast background of experience 
they have given willingly to the begin- 
ners through publications, workshops 
and now through the handbook. 

The organization of the handbook 
makes it a “ready reference” of sug- 
gestions and helps for all types of writ- 
ing which are usually assigned to the 
home economist. Information is in- 
cluded on all types of writing from 
direction and recipe writing to maga- 
zine articles, memos and reports. 

The experienced writer, as well as 
the newcomer in the field, will find 
this book not only very practical but 
also stimulating to effective writing. 

—Reviewed by CurisTINE B. CLAYTON 


Household Equipment 


By Louise J. Peet and 

Lenore Sater Thye 
John Wiley & Sons., Inc., N.Y.C. 
Price $5.00 Pp. 418 1949 Revised 


Since there are so few books in the 
household equipment field and because 
equipment changes so rapidly, it is 
good to see that the comprehensive text 
Household Equipment has been com- 
pletely revised. In this third edition, 
the material has been reworked, new 
illustrations added and all the mod- 
ern appliances included. As with the 
earlier editions, the equipment is dis- 
cussed from the standpoints of con- 
struction, convenience, operation and 
care. In addition to equipment, there 
are chapters covering pertinent sub- 
jects such as, fundamentals of elec- 
tricity, materials used in household 
equipment, kitchen planning, home 
lighting. 

—Reviewed by Lois Cook 


Everyday Foods 
By Jessie W. Harris and 
Elisabeth Lacey Speer 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Price $2.96 Pp. 620 1949 Revised 


This high school foods text is now in 
its fifth edition. While in its basic out- 
lines it has not changed much since the 
1941 edition, it has been given a new, 
more attractive cover and a number of 
new illustrations. Parts of the book have 
been rewritten—the introduction, for ex- 
ample, and the section on home freez- 
ing. ‘Teachers who liked the previous 
edition will enjoy using the stream- 
lined Everyday Foods. —P. A. 


Aunt Ella’s Cook Book 


By Marguerite Gilbert McCarthy 
Atlantic-Little, Brown, Boston 
Price $2.75 Pp. 205 1949 


This cookbook is for anyone who 
wishes she could cook “the way mother 
used to.” While it is true that no 
two mothers—or Aunt Ella’s—cooked 
quite the same, still a country cook- 
book like this one is certain to revive 
many gustatory memories for those who 
had a rural childhood. 

The book starts with a _ narrative 
about the author and a visit to her 
Aunt Ella. Recipes of all kinds fol- 
low. They are given in typical neigh- 
bor-to-neighbor form; that is, ingredients 
are not listed separately, but quanti- 
ties for each are mentioned in the direc- 
tions when the time comes to put them 
into the mixture. The recipes have 
titles like “Lena’s Never-Fail Rule for 
Angel Food Cake” and, as in all good 
old-fashioned cookbooks, are  supple- 
mented by directions for curing rheu- 
matism, making furniture polish and 
getting rid of ants. —P. A. 


Meal Planning and 
Table Service 


By Beth Bailey McLean 
Chas. A. Bennett, Peoria, III. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 167 1949 Revised 


Since it was first published in 1924, 
this meal service text has found its way 
into many home economics departments. 
Mrs. McLean has revised her book for 
its latest edition to conform to the pres- 
ent trend towards simpler living and to 
the development of new foods and new 
equipment. The many excellent photo- 
graphs are on glossy paper with some 
of the text matter printed on the same 
pages. This is the sixteenth printing of 
Mrs. McLean’s comprehensive and au- 
thoritative text. —P. A. 


The Brown Derby 
Cookbook 


Doubleday & Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 272 1949 


As Marjorie Child Husted says in her 
introduction, “This is a ‘de luxe’ cook- 
book. There is no compromise with 
quality, nor with cost, effort, amounts 
of ingredients or calories.” The book 
consists of recipes from the famous 

(Concluded on page 100) 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Home Economics Section, Dept. PH-2-50 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me... 

____ FREE copies of Canned Foods Handbook 
____ FREE copies of Choice Recipes and Menus 
___FREE copies of Appetizing Recipes 
____FREE copies of High School Manual 
—___FREE copies of Coffee Facts 

—__— FREE copies of Large-quantity Recipe Cards 





Name 


School 





Street Address__— 


City 


An example of visual teaching in 
this booklet. Here is the two-step 
use of the liquid in canned vege- 
tables, 


“The Canned Foods Handbook” contains the 
authoritative answers to these and many other 
questions about canned foods. It’s all yours 
at no cost. 

You’ll find it a wonderful source in answer- 
ing questions on nutrition, vitamins, cooking 
... public health, discoloration, rusted and 
dented cans... questions on purchase and use, 
the different sizes and grades of canned foods, 
how to cook them, and how to store them. 

Listed below you’ll find five other releases 
on canned foods and commercial canning 
which we feel will be of great use to every 
home economics teacher. They are all free. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it to us. 


“Choice Recipes and Menus Using Canned Foods” 

““Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods”’ 

“High School Manual on Commercially Canned 
Foods” 

“Coffee Facts for Home Economists” 


“New Large-quantity Recipe Cards” 





Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





HEN a teacher handles film for 

the first time, she is likely to feel 

as many people do about handling 
babies: How can I be sure | won't in- 
jure such a delicate thing? Several 
hints on preventing film damage are 
given by Wesley J. F. Grabow in the 
October 1949 issue of School Manage- 
He points out that the faulty 
projector, the 
and the careless inspector are the three 


ment. 
forgetful projectionist 
main causes of film damage. 

The following 
helpful to the teacher: ‘The projector 
should be kept in good running order. 
The gate of the projector and the 
sprocket wheels should be kept clean. 


suggestions may be 


The film itself should not be allowed 
to touch the floor since bits of sand 
or dirt there will cause marks and 
scratches. If it does touch the floor, 


it should be wiped off with a soft cloth. 
The projectionist should always stay 
by the machine while it is running. If 
the projectionist detects damage, but 
does not know how to make repairs, Mr. 
Grabow advises breaking the film at 
the damaged spot and rethreading when 
that spot is reached in the film. 


Many film breaks occur before or 
after a film is run because of rough 
handling, Mr. Grabow says. Pulling 


a film too hard when threading, step- 


ping on it or other forms of care 
lessness may result in damage. Common 
mistakes in threading are making loops 
too large or too small, not placing film 
in mesh with sprocket teeth, not clos 
sprocket clamps, improper thread 
the film mistakes in 
threading sequence. A 
uncertain about any of these techniques 


u 
ing 


ing in gate and 


teacher who is 


will be wise to obtain experienced ad 
vice before handling the film. 
Free Slidefilms Listed 


The ree Slide 
films, published for the first time this 


Educators Guide to 


year, is a slidefilm guide for the whole 


school. The book lists 385 titles, 266 
of which are silent and 119 of which 
are sound. Ihe home economics sec- 
tion lists twenty-odd_ slidefilms of in 


main categories are applied arts (which 


terest. to homemaking teachers. 


includes home economics), fine arts, 
health education, language arts, science 
and social studies. One criticism of the 
book deal the 


listings of slidefilis with German texts 


could with numerous 


material is available for 


The publisher is Educa 


on which no 
annotation, 

tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wis 
consin, who have been publishing the 
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Educators Guide to Free Films annu- 
ally for the past nine years. ‘The price 


of the new slidefilm guide is $3.00. 


Teaching Films Paced Too Fast 


Research on educational films gives 
evidence that many of them are paced 
too fast for the learner, C. R. Carpenter, 
Director of the Instructional Film Re- 
search Program at Pennsylvania State 
College, said last December. He was 
speaking at the monthly meeting of 
the New York Film Council. Dr. Car- 
penter also feels that more repetition 
of important points is necessary for op- 
timum learning. ‘The research program 
which Dr. Carpenter directs has been 
going on since 1947 and is sponsored 
by the Office of Naval Research, the 
Navy’s Special Devices Center and the 
\rmy Signal Corps. 


The Baby Sitter 

Here is a film cut to order for baby 
sitters’ classes. Produced under the 
direction of Gladys Romanoff of Finch 
Junior College, who wrote The Baby 
Sitter Takes Over in the September 
1948 issue of PracricaL, the film tells 
the story of a successful evening spent 
by a trained baby sitter, Mary Gibson. 
It points out information which should 
be secured from parents before they 
leave, methods of getting acquainted 
with little and babies and 
techniques for dealing with such prob- 


children 


diaper changes. 
black and white 
fifteen minutes. 
Young America 
18 East 41st Street, New York. 


lems as jealousy and 
The Baby Sitter is in 


with sound and runs 


It is sold for $48 by 
Films, 








Films Worth Knowing About— 
Act Your Age 


16 mm, sound, color or black and white, 
14, reels. Educational Collaborator: 
Wendell W. Wright, Dean, School of 
Education, Indiana University. Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, II- 
linois. 


“Infantile reactions” like temper, 
weeping and inability to take a joke 
sometimes carry over into adolescence. 
This film discusses reasons why these 
signs of emotional immaturity persist 
and gives a method of evaluation to 
help students overcome the social han- 
dicaps that arise from the inability 
to act grown-up. 


America’s Heritage of Hospitality 


16 mm, sound, color, 22 minutes. Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, 8 South 


5 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


The story of America’s restaurants 


from colonial days to the present is told 
in this travelogue type motion picture. 
One section of the accompanying bro- 
chure is suitable for bulletin board dis- 
play. 





Mary Gibson, the trained baby sitter 
shown in these pictures, knows how to 
give her young charges the best possi- 
Above, she takes notes while 
tells her the 
At left, she prepares the 


ble care. 
the 
dren’s food. 


mother about chil- 
little girl for bed before supper so that 
she will be in the right mood when bed- 
time comes. Mary is the star of Young 


America’s film called The Baby Sitter 
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To augment 


your sewing lessons... 


SEND FOR THE 
CELANESE 


FABRIC PACKAGE! 








Eight useful half-yard samples of fabrics for this sample fabric kit will help to make your 
apparel and decorative uses are neatly packaged textile and clothing classes more interesting. 

in this kit! Complete with details of technical Available prepaid at the nominal charge of 
characteristics and practical application. Sam- $3.00. (Here’s real saving since the fabric alone 
ples are large enough for you to intelligently would cost $7.00 at current retail prices.) Just 
explore the draping qualities of fabrics, and fill in the coupon below . .. and let the Celanese 
enable you to teach an effective story on color Sample Fabric Package lend real aid to your 
selections. Prepared specifically for teachers, teaching throughout the coming year. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Advertising Department ee a 
Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Celanese’ Sample-Fabric Package for which I enclose 


check or money order for $3.00 (not stamps or cash). 


Name 7 . 2 a - 





Schoo! - . — — sais . . ‘ . . - 






City ae es 2 a!) ee | 
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The Bulletin Board 





HEN you need help, turn to the 


experts. That is good advice in 
almost any predicament and _ it 


holds true in bulletin board planning, 
Loo. 

Experts in the field of teaching 
through visual aids are the advertising 
artists, writers and men. Their 
aim is to sell through making every 
message as appealing and as impressive 


layout 


as possible. ‘Teachers are doing a dif- 


ferent kind of selling—their stock in 
trade is ideas and their customers are 
students—but they can use the same 
techniques. 

Before planning a_ bulletin board, 
consult these experts. “Thumb through 
a few magazines. Notice how effects 
are achieved, what colors and page ar- 
rangements are used, what headlines 
stand out, how the text is written. 


allied to home econom- 
than 


More closely 


ics teaching advertisements in 


consumer magazines are the teaching 
materials offered to home economists by 
Some of them are de- 
especially for board 

Nutrition fabric charts 
Offen clever ideas for 
from the 
page arrangements in commercially pre- 
booklets. Like the advertise 
ments, this material is designed to tell 


a story—in 


manufacturers. 
signed bulletin 
posting. and 
are an example. 
bulletin boards 


Can come 


pared 


this case, made as interest- 
ing as possible to home economists or 
home economics students. 

There are many ways in which com- 
be 


In 


deed, nearly every publication offered 


mercially prepared literature can 


used in planning bulletin boards. 
be used as a 


by manufacturers could 


source of one or more educational dis 


plays. Here are just a few suggestions: 

1. From a booklet on hair styles for 
different types of faces, a talented stu- 
dent could copy pictures in the large 
This 


would make a bulletin board of interest 


size needed for a good display. 


to all girls because it would deal with a 
problem each of them must solve. 


2. A booklet on canning could be 
consulted in planning a bulletin board 
giving directions for preserving fruits 


and vegetables. It might be possible, 
too, to use pictures from the book as 
part of the bulletin board. 

3. From the illustrations in a_ book 
on fabrics, students could draw larger 
diagrams showing different weaves. ‘Then 
they could assemble samples of these 
weaves and post each one next to the 
appropriate diagram. 

4. A color guide could be the center 


of a bulletin board showing how the 
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color combinations indicated by the 
guide can be used to plan an attractive 
outfit or a livable room. 

5. From a_ booklet breakfasts 
could come inspiration for a bulletin 
board showing the importance of break- 
fasts in the diet. Such booklets some- 


times suggest student projects and may 


on 


include a list of possible bulletin board 
subjects. 


Magnetic Bulletin Board 


No pins, no thumb tacks are needed 
to make notices stick to the new mag- 
netic bulletin board made by Magnetic 
Merchandising, Inc. of New York City. 
Plastic “buttons” encasing metal which 
is magnetically attracted to the bulletin 
board hold the material in place. In 
the board has a wire holder 
from which a small note pad can be 
hung. 
which any standard size pencil can be 
attached also accompanies the bulletin 
board. It comes in three sizes—1014 by 
1314 by 18 19 
by 27 


addition, 


A magnetized pencil holder to 


inches, 14 inches and 


inches. 


Charts for the Bulletin Board 

Here are seven series of teaching aids 
to make bulletin board planning—and 
home economics teaching—easier. The 
Household Corporation has 
published a series of 20 by 26 inch 
charts the subjects: 
Kitchen Utensils (24 charts); Furniture 
(11 charts); Hosiery (12 charts); Money 
Management (7 charts); Household 
Textiles (11 charts); Food (13 charts); 
Toys (14 charts). Like all Household 
Finance Material, these charts give com- 
prehensive information on better buy- 
efficient of 


Finance 


on following 


manship and more use 


consumer products. 
The charts come packed in shipping 


cartons which can serve as easels for 
exhibition purposes, if desired. Or, 
the charts can be removed for wall 
display purposes. Each set costs two 
dollars. Send check or money order 
to the Consumer Education Depart- 
] ~ 

] 











Themes for February 





1. New spring fashions 
2. Dresses to make for summer 


3. How to care for electric appli- 
ances 


4. How to make a pie crust 


5. Manners in the classroom 





ment, Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Decorating for 

Valentine’s Day 
Valentine’s Day is not even a legal 
holiday, but for high school girls it is 
important nevertheless. You can keep 


your classroom in tune with the season | 





and make it a gayer place in which to § 
learn by planning a Valentine’s Day 7 
bulletin board. Here are a few sugges 7 


tions. 

1. Make your bulletin board into a 
big valentine to your students from you. | 
Use a border of lacy paper with a big 
ribbon for decoration. 
der can be a background of red and | 
white. Silhouettes of hearts and cupids 
or of some classroom scene could be 
drawn in outline on the background 





and then painted, or cut from con 7 


struction paper and pasted on. Your 
Valentine message—in verse, if you are 
poetic—could be hand lettered or made 
from cutout letters. 


rnd a te Phase 


Inside the bor © 


amet 





Peet Wel 


2. Good grooming and_ personality ~ 


hints could be given a special twist on 
a Valentine’s Day bulletin board. For 
example, a high school boy could be 
pictured on one side of the bulletin | 
board next to a verse that might start § 
something like this: & 

“Will you be my Valentine? 

Here’s why I want you to be mine:” 

More verses would follow listing char- 
acteristics like cheerfulness 
and good sportsmanship which the boy 7 
admires in girls. On the other side 7 
of the bulletin board could be a pic 
ture of a girl and a list of qualities she 
wants in her Valentine. 

3. Another idea is to fill the bulletin 
board with Valentine party tips. These 
suggestions could include sample decor 
tions, with directions for making; pic 
tures and recipes of holiday treats; di- 
rections for fancy cake decorating and 
for making tea sandwiches; and_ sam 
ples of invitations and replies for dif 
ferent types of party. 


neatness, 
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eet and towel teaching aids 
Sheet and towel teaching aid 


Ready to fit into your Spring teaching schedule 





ye 
| BACK FILLED 
MUSLIN- 


MO TYPE IOENTINCATION® 
Fewer then I? threods 
Fe each square inch 
Leovely woven 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 





THERE ARE FOUR TYPES OF MUSLIN SHEETS: 


2 

MEDIUM WEIGHT 
(AUSUN ~ ret nee 

Not lens then 128 threads so 
oe a 

Serene gies tenstectery weer 





encom 
leaves thee! leery 
Lowen price 

. 


2 

UGHT WHOHT 
' DAUSLIN ~ rrr mae 
Met lowe then 112 thrwede 
fe neh mares ah 


Weer well comeidoning low 
price Fer Renita hewschold 
terme 





how pe 


THERE ARE TWO TYPES OF PERCALE SHEETS: 
' 


' 


PERCALE~ rves woe 





Sheet unit includes: 

3 illustrated wall charts: 
1. Sheets and Pillow Cases Are of Two Kinds. 
2. How To Buy the Right Size Sheet. 
3. How To Make a Bed. 

16-page illustrated booklet: 

“The Buying and Care of Sheets and Pillow Cases” 





‘ BUYING GUIDE FOR 
TERRY (TURKISH) TOWELS 









Consider 
these points 
in buying 
terry towels: 






C1) WEAR: look for a tight, firm underweave for strength and durability 
oO ABSORBENCY: close, thick loops for quick drying 


3] COMFORT: choose towels of soft, medium-soft or rough texture, os 
preferred by the user 


o SIZE: select a size comfortable for the user, suitable for the purpose. 














© LAUNDERABILITY: choose size ond weight easy for home washing 
economical at lau nd ra 


| ates. 


dry pou 





& ~*AR AND DESIGN: consider bathroom decoration and color 





Towel unit includes: choose @ towel with @ brand nome in which you have 


2 illustrated wall charts: 


1. A Terry (Turkish) Towel Has Two Jobs. 
2. Buying Guide for Towels. 
16-page illustrated booklet: 
“The Buying and Care of Terry (Turkish) Towels” 


the best quality you can afford for the purpose. 


Mey, 
| Hs 


CHOOSE TOWELS WITH A BRAND NAME can | IN WHICH YOU WAVE CONFIDENCE 
-ANNON 











LOOK OVER your spring teaching schedule — plan now to basis of your lessons and demonstrations. 
send fo » free sheet and towel teaching aids F red! . . 
1 for the free sheet and towel teaching aids you'll need! Por clesceestn ated, and es ceurce materiel tee heme. 
These valuable aids have been worked out by Cannon, in work, Cannon offers new sheet and towel textbooks, cover- 
collaboration with teachers and home economics experts, to ing the subjects of sheets and towels from manufacture to 
cover the subjects of sheets and towels as easily and com- household use and care. 
pletely as possible. We will be glad to supply you with complete sets of wall 
As visual aids, we offer you special wall charts, which in- charts, and as many books as you will need for classroom 
clude actual swatches of the fabrics. These can serve as the distribution. Write today! 


see 
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Modern, well-equipped all-purpose rooms are being set up in many Pennsyl- 
vania homemaking departments. In many schools, they measure 22 by 45 feet 





and include a food preparation area, a clothing construction area, a laun- oe, 
dry area, a living room, a teacher’s area and plenty of storage space. Small- ot 
er schools have 22 by 30 feet rooms similarly equipped but designed to serve the 
a maximum of 16 students. The picture above shows the all-purpose room of we 
the Condersport school in Potter County. Note how many activities in dif- 
ferent areas of home economics can go on at the same time. At right is a ne) 
view of the laundry area of another all-purpose room—this one in Phillips- - 
burg, Center County. Both departments are excellent examples of how coop- ney 
erative planning has made good equipment possible even in smaller schools a 
n 

Large departments like pra 
that in Altoona High wo 
School, where there are six Wo 
teachers, have even more out 
elaborate equipment. In the 

the kitchen at right, both pre 
boys and girls take part in pol 
meal planning. This de- | 
partment was remodelled dex 

in the summer of 1949. the 
Last fall the curriculum dit: 
received a face-lifting to are 
make it conform to the are 
modernized classroom. the 
Emphasis in the new pro- the 
gram is on family living diti 

wh 

con 

are 

the 

g 

thr 

bee 

bili 

S 

In the homelike atmosphere of the department liv- of | 

ing room, homemaking students in Butler Senior to 

High School learn to care for children. At left for 

ws is a view of the home management center, a com- are 
plete home unit which answers the need for a prac- the 

tice house. Some centers even include a_ play wh. 

school. The Butler department has an apartment- do 

sized kitchen, a good grooming center, a living me, 

room and facilities for teaching home nursing sary 

mon 

lie 
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ENNSYLVANIA has strengthened 
its homemaking education program 
by dealing with actual problems of 
home life in a homelike environment 
in school. The aim has been to create 
and sponsor a sound, realistic, function- 
al program which could help pupils 
to be better members of their family 
group and to make better homes in 
the future. Young people having such 
experiences are more likely to develop 
sound personalities and to appreciate 
the privileges and duties of home and 
community life. 
With this philosophy in mind, a sur- 
vey of facilities in the homemaking de- 
partments was made. Results showed 


immediate need for an action program. ° 


The old clinical laboratory had to go. 
In its place were needed areas for study, 
practice and demonstrations which 
would provide practical and pleasant 
working conditions. Less formal lay- 
outs used elsewhere were analyzed in 
the light of a meaningful instructional 
program and practicable administrative 
policies. 

The outcome of the study was the 
development of an all-purpose room for 
the one-teacher department and the ad- 
dition of a versatile, specially designed 
area known as the home management 
area for a two-teacher department. As 
the number of pupils to be served and 
the number of teachers increased, ad- 
ditional all-purpose rooms were added 
which were adapted to the needs of the 
community. The possible combinations 
are suggested in the bulletin, Planning 
the Homemaking Department.: 

Success of the remodeling program 
throughout the Commonwealth — has 
been due in no small part to the mo 
bilization of all interested groups. 

School administrators and members 
of boards of education seek to find ways 
to provide the best possible education 
for the young people for whom they 
are responsible. Parents encourage 
them by expressions of appreciation for 
what has been done. Business people 
do their bit by making possible replace- 
ment programs similar to the one de- 
a 

'Planning the Homemaking Department, Com- 


monwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction, Bulletin 324, Harrisburg, 1945. 
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Pennsylvania s Plus Plan 
lor Homemakin¢ 






By A. Pauline Sanders 


Chief, Home Economies Education 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Home economics, whose broad purpose is education for family life, 
is best taught in as nearly homelike an atmosphere as possible. 
This article tells how a planned remodeling program shared by in- 
terested parents and cooperative educators can result in pleasant, 
colorful “home workshops” for the training of future homemakers 


scribed on page 39 in the planning 
bulletin.! To quote: 

“Probably the greatest mistake that 
can be made is for a school to pur- 
chase an array of modern appliances— 
ranges, refrigerators, washers and clothes 
driers—only to find that these home- 
making devices are obsolete five years 
later. This need not be a serious prob- 
lem if a replacement problem is care- 
fully considered at the time of pur- 
chase. Let us consider a workable ar- 
rangement for appliances that has 
proved satisfactory in more than one 
instance. For example, let us assume 
that a school needs a range and selects 
one at a selling price of $150. At a 
regular price to schools this range 
might be purchased for, let us assume, 
$90. This is $60 below the regular 
market price. 

“This range is then used by the 
school for one year, and one year only. 
At the end of that period the school 
automatically sells the range as ‘used’ 
merchandise for $90 (the school cost 
of the range). Ordinarily there is 
no trouble in disposing of the “used” 
appliance at prices similar to that indi- 
cated above. In fact, schools 
have a ‘waiting list’ of people who wish 
to purchase this kind of merchandise. 

“The range is then replaced with a 
new one of a similar type (at approxi- 
mately $90) and the school then con- 
tinues to follow this procedure over a 
period of years without adding to the 
original investment. 

“In other words, a replacement pro 
gram of this kind accomplishes two im- 
portant factors. First, it provides a 
means of replacing old appliances with 
new and modern equipment without 


some 


material additions to the original in- 
vestment. Second, it practically elim- 
inates the problems of obsolescent 
equipment in respect to those items that 
lend themselves to such a program. It 
is no longer necessary to face an en- 
tirely new modernization program every 
five, ten or fifteen years. 

“Such a replacement plan for most 
appliances can be followed without 
any complications or inconvenience, 
provided that it is handled systematical- 
ly. In cases where schools, for policy 
to sell second- 
usually ar- 


reasons, do not desire 
hand merchandise they can 
range for replacements through their 
dealers or local utility companies.” 
Planning were afforded by 
equipment and furniture manufacturers 
by some utility companies. 


services 


as well as 
The 
unit of 
all plans. 


classroom 


typical Pennsylvania 
basis of 


22 x 30 feet was the 
The suggested all-purpose 
was one and one-half units or 
15 feet, although many satisfac- 
smaller than 


room 
ae x 
tory 
standard pupil groups have been placed 
in typical classrooms of 22 x 30 feet. 

For the suggested all purpose room, 


installations for 


three ranges and three sinks have been 

One range should be 
should be gas and the 
choice of the third should be de- 
termined by the type commonly used 
in the community. When possible the 
types of sinks should be different such 
as double bowl, single bowl and one 
in which a mechanical dishwasher is in 


recommended. 


electric, one 


cluded. As a rule, one refrigerator and 
one freezer are sufficient for the one 
room. 


At least one food preparation area 
(Concluded on j 


page Y/) 
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Mountainville, Montana 


Dear Gwen, 

What is my next move? Time is fly- 
ing by and so far I have done nothing 
about organizing an adult class. I have 
not the remotest idea which way to 
turn or what to do about it. Have you 
any ideas to relay to this beginning 
teacher to help make my first adult 
class a success? 

Hurriedly yours, 
Nancy 


Prairie City, Montana 
DEAR NANCy, 

So you are planning an adult class! 
As I remember you were quite dis- 
turbed about this part of your work. 
It is really not difficult if you make 
definite plans. You said you did not 
know how to start. Well, first you 
must find the needs of your community. 
You are probably asking yourself how 
you can do that when you are so new 
in Mountainville. Let me tell you 
about my experiences in finding the 
needs and interests for my adult class. 

First, I made a survey of this com- 
munity and discovered many _ things 
such as the type of people living here, 
their nationalities, background, pattern 
of living and standards. I noted the 
outstanding industries and the income 
range of families. 

The survey revealed places available 
to hold adult classes and where equip- 
ment for class use could be obtained. 
You know, it is not always advisable 
to hold the class in the homemaking 
department. I found that transporta- 
tion was not a problem here which is 
a great help because people should 
find it convenient to get to and from 
classes. However, if you are not so 
fortunate in this respect, select a lo- 
cation that is quite centralized and 
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remember that car pools or school buses 
might prove helpful. 

Furthermore, the time of day that 
the class is offered as well as the type 
of weather or season of the year will 
have considerable influence on the at- 
tendance. You might hold an adult 
class at the same time that the Ag teach- 
er is conducting his program. In this 
way the women could ride in with the 
men folks. 

The survey revealed that the libraries 
were not too helpful for the type of 
work I wished to teach, so I set up a 
library in the classroom for our own 
needs. In larger communities, the 
public librarian will help set up a 
shelf and even obtain books and _peri- 
odicals for the use of your class. This 
is most satisfactory because it shows 
community cooperation and interest in 
your project and will help to pub- 
licize the classes. 

From the survey I got the overall 
picture of the education most people 
had. ‘Thus I was able to ascertain 
the reaction adult classes would receive 
and the types of classes that would be 
of interest in this particular community. 

While working on this survey, I went 
calling—believe it or not. Some of the 
most important needs were learned by 
talking with an interested grandmother 
or public spirited citizen. Interviews 
with school board members and ad- 
ministrators helped also. 

It was surprising to me to find how 
many helpful sources there are that 
are easily accessible. Among the best 
of such sources are school records and 
administrators. Other places where you 
might get statistical information re- 


By Jeanne Vines 


Supervising Teacher, Senior High School 


and Elvira Smith 


Homemaking Teacher, Junior High Schools 
Helena, Montana 


Dont Be Afraid 
of Adults 


Gwen tells Nancy how to start an adult class 


garding your community are: the coun- 
ty welfare office, the clerk and recorder, 
county health office or the school nurse, 
census report, Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission, home demonstra- 
tion agent or county agent, Farm Se- 
curity Administrator and the Depart- 
ment of Vital Statistics. Most of these 
sources can provide some definite fig- 
ures which are helpful. 

One of the chief reasons for the 
survey is that one has the evidence 
in black and white so there is no 
chance of going ahead and working un- 
der false impressions. Many times we 
think we know, but when we start 
making a survey we find we had the 
wrong information or ideas. After 
a survey “we know we know” and this 
develops a feeling of security so essen- 
tial in working with adults. 

For opinions, business men are help- 
ful and so are church pastors. Talk 
someone who has a car into taking 
you for a ride. Put on your observa- 
tion glasses and just ride around town. 
If you are alert along the highways 
and byways coming into town, you 
will learn a lot about your community 
and its needs. 

After finding the needs, which you 
can see took considerable time and in- 
vestigating, I made a map revealing this 
information. ‘This gave a pictorial re- 
sult of the survey. ‘The information 
that did not lend itself to pictorial 
classifying I listed and put with the 
survey. This was a way of making the 
needs concrete and is valuable for fu- 
ture reference. 

If you hear or know of a group of 
adults going to a nearby community to 
take instruction in some phase of home- 
making, you may be sure there is a need 
for such a class in your town. Further- 
more, if the Home Demonstration Clubs 
are active and successful, you know 
that the women are interested in adult 


(Concluded on page 98) 
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Success for Your Field Trips 


A check list of things to do to make 





every trip a worth-while learning experience 


IELD trips can be fun as well as 

worth-while learning experiences for 

both teachers and students. They 
offer excellent opportunities for relat- 
ing in-school learning to real-life situa- 
tions by extending the classroom into 
the community. Their success and ef- 
fectiveness can be practically assured 
when the teacher plans carefully for 
the three essential aspects of every trip; 
namely, preparation, the trip itself and 
the evaluation of achievements or re- 
sults. 

Obviously, each teacher must develop 
details for the trip in cooperation with 
her students to suit the local situation. 
Moreover, student learning requires ac- 
tive but guided student participation in 
these three aspects and demands that 
the time and place be closely corre- 
lated with the classwork for which the 
trip is taken. 

The outline given here should prove 
a helpful guide to teachers and students 
for planning field trips that will be 
really happy, worth-while educational 
excursions. It is designed to remind the 
busy teacher of the many details neces- 
sary for a successful field trip. 


I. Preparing for the field trip 

A. Clarify purposes of the trip and 
its relationship to the course with stu- 
dents, school administrators and _prefer- 
ably also with parents and the people 
in charge of the place visited. 

1. Develop background information 
and understanding for the trip with stu- 
dents. 

2. Set up definite goals with students 
for accomplishments on the trip. 

3. Decide on practical methods for 
attaining these goals. 

4. Assign to class members specific 
responsibilities for getting the desired 
information and doing any necessary 
jobs. Every student should have some- 
thing definite to do. 

5. Clarify relationship of trip to prob- 
lem being studied and to future work 
in the class taking the trip. 

6. Decide how information is to be 
used in class and by students. 
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By Ilse H. Wolf 


Associate Professor, Home Economics Education 
Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 





These pictures show two successful field 
trips. Above, students learn about the 


work of a health department. Above, 
right, another group pays a_ visit 
to a furniture’ renovation shop. 


Careful teacher and student planning 
was a prerequisite to each field trip 


B. Get approval of school administra- 
tors for: 

1. Taking the trip. 

2. Selecting the time. 

3. Making the arrangements. 

C. Obtain permission of people in 
charge of the place to be visited to 
bring students. 

1. Explain reasons for trip. This of- 
fers an opportunity to foster good pub- 
lic relations as well as to publicize 
school work. 

2. Ask for most convenient time with- 
in limits of school regulations. 

3. Designate approximate length of 
Visit. 

4. Describe group coming by giving 
number, approximate ages and _inter- 
ests. 

5. Give copy of questions to be asked 
or a brief summary of information de- 
sired. 

6. Give name, 


teacher’s telephone 








number and address so that she can be 


reached easily when The 
last two should be given in writing. 

D. Get permission from other teach- 
when students must miss their 
Older students can make these 
Explaining 


necessary. 


ers 
classes. 
arrangements themselves. 
purpose of trip, selecting most appro- 
priate time—as far as possible, encourag- 
ing students to make up work missed 
and taking students out of other classes 
only when absolutely necessary, help to 
promote good relationships with other 
teachers. 

E. Determine exact procedure to fol 
low while taking the trip. 

1. Decide on the time to start and to 
return. 

2. Be 
when to meet. 

3. Acquaint students with mode of 
transportation to be used and its cost, 
if any. Decide on method of financing 
and give two or more students the re- 
sponsibility of collecting money and 
keeping books as needed. 

4. Set up safety practices to be ob 
served. Teachers who are responsible tor 
the transportation of students on long 
trips find it desirable to require students 
to buy short time accident insurance. 
Teachers should have permission from 
parents to take minors on such trips. 

5. Decide dress and ac- 


sure students know where and 


on suitable 


(Concluded on page 99) 
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Winter Convention 


The 4-H Clab Congress 


BOUT 1100 rural young people gathered in Chicago | 

on November 27 through December | for a week | 
of discussions, tours and entertainment. They were | 
delegates to the 28th Annual National 4-H Club 
Congress. 

Included on the guest list this year were young folks 
from most of the provinces of Canada and from Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, Austria, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, |” 
Finland, Korea, Nicaragua, Switzerland, Sweden, Tur |~ 
key and Uruguay. The Korean representative, Jim M. | 
Lee, came as a personal representative of Governor Jha | 
Ok Koo, Kyunggie province, which has the largest 4H | 
enrollment outside the United States and its territories. 

Boys and girls who come to the National 4-H Club 
Congress earn their trips for outstanding work on 4-H 
Club projects conducted by the Cooperative Extension 
Services. Every delegate was a state winner in some 
project or activity, the culmination of a $325,000 awards ( 
program arranged by the National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work. At the Congress, 120 college | 
scholarship winners were announced and about $35,000 | 
in scholarship funds was presented. 

George Bowie of Akron, Ohio, opened the 0 in 





series on Sunday by telling the boys and girls to insist 
always on their importance as individuals, to have indi | 
vidual opinions and the courage to voice them and to| 
accept the responsibility of realizing that other people’ 
opinions are equally important. 

Following each keynote speech, the members divided | 
into little huddles in the Phillips 66 discussion method, 
devised by J. Donald Phillips, head of adult education 
at Michigan State College, who led the discussions at 
the Congress. Groups of six boys and girls were givel 
six minutes each to formulate an opinion on problem 
presented to them. They then chose a spokesman, who |7 
presented their ideas to the Congress. be 

At the second session, a panel of International Farm 
Youth Exchange delegates related their experiences 00 © 
farms of various European countries. Through them, | 
the boys and girls received first hand accounts of condi 7 
tions in Sweden, Ireland and Finland and suggestion |7 
of ways in which they themselves might help. Delegate 7 
decided to take up a collection to send sewing machine 
and hand cultivators to Finland, since these tools wer 
said to be badly needed in that country. 

The 4-H’ers decided to retain the theme of “Bette 7 
Living for a Better World” for another year, since ! 7 
has served so well. They will continue to explore ané 
study the theme in local and state activities. 
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Many of the 4-H Club delegates to the Chicago convention came, as always, 
as winners of achievement contests sponsored by various companies. The 
picture above shows a view of the Formal Dress Revue featuring state win- 
ners of the sewing contest sponsored by the Simplicity Pattern Company. 
The two young delegates at right are winners of the Westinghouse Better 
Methods Contest and they have double reason for smiling. Besides the 
thrill of being a delegate, each one was celebrating a birthday during 
the convention. There is not room on these pages for winners of all the 
4-H contests. Other competitions included the dairy contest sponsored by 
Carnation Company and the health contest sponsored by the Kellogg Com- 
The national winners of the latter appear on this month’s cover 


pany. 


NHDAA Meeting 


HE National Home Demonstration Agent’s Associa- 

tion met in Chicago, November 25 through 30 with 
the largest attendance of any annual meeting. There 
were 415 registrations, of whom 365 were experienced, 
enthusiastic county home demonstration agents from 
45 states, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. As one participates 
as a fellow extension worker in the program of the 
Association, one is proud to be a member of a group 
that has such a high professional attitude toward their 
work. Throughout the program and discussions, pro- 
fessional improvement and public relations received 
key emphasis. 

The theme for the meeting was What’s Ahead in 
Home Economics Extension. Some of the subjects con- 
sidered were broadening home demonstration programs 
to meet the needs of today’s youth, larger programs in 
family relationships, extension programs for rural- 
suburban type of families and the use of television as 
an extension teaching method. 

New officers are: Mary S. Switzer of Buffalo, N. Y., 
president; Lucille Brown of Grand Forks, N. D., Helen 
Miller of Cheyenne, Wyo. and Nellie McCannon of 
Milwaukee, vice presidents; Lilah Hembree of La 
Grange, Ky., secretary; Nelle Thrash of Greenboro, 
Ga., treasurer. 

—Reported By MAncE J. REESE 


Field Agent, Western States 
United States Extension Service 


The AVA Meeting 


HE home economics section of the American Voca- 
£ tional Association met in Atlantic City, New Jersey 
from December 6 to 10. 

The program of the four-day meeting emphasized 
the many requirements of modern family living and 
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ways in which home economics education can meet 
these needs. In carrying out the theme, Toward 
Improved Family Living, Reuben Hill, Professor of 
Sociology, Women’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, first discussed “Who Shall be Educated for Fam- 
ily Life?” and Alba Anderson, State Supervisor of 
Homemaking Education in Michigan, told how one 
state is developing a program in family living. A panel 
discussion, moderated by Dora S. Lewis of Hunter Col- 
lege, then showed how “Cooperative Planning Brings 
Results.” 

At the next session it was shown how two vocational 
services can work together for improved family living. 
Speakers representing home economics education and 
industrial education for women discussed programs in 
“Personal and Home Living for Trade School Girls” 
and ways of implementing the course of study. Howard 
A. Lane, Professor of Elementary Education of New 
York University, told of the “Needs of People for 
Family Living,” while David L. Kaplan of the Bureau 
of Census, Department of Commerce, summed up the 
present situation relative to women in industry. 

“Family Life Education—an International Problem” 
was the theme of the third stimulating session. Helen 
Judy Bond, Director of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Teachers College, Columbia University, gave 
the audience a vivid picture of the International Con- 
ference at Stockholm. (See her article, Rubble—Scaf 
folds, in the January issue.) Mrs. Bond's report was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of home and family living in 
Germany by Katharine Holtzclaw of Georgia State 
College of Women, and in Japan by Rose Cologne of 

(Concluded on next page) 





Pennsylvania State College. Under Edna P. Amidon’s 
direction the group then discussed how to best help 
visitors and students from other countries. 

“The Practical Nurse Contributes to Improved Fam- 
ily Living” was the subject of the next meeting and the 
program was given over to discussion of planning pro- 
grams for training practical nurses and the administra- 
tion and financing of such programs. 

The final meeting was one of the most interesting 
and important of the whole session. The discussion cen- 
tered around better teaching with Bertha V. Akin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Homemaking Education in 
California, presiding. Sara Blackwell of the Home 


Economics Education Department of Cornell University 
pointed out ways that research studies can lead to bet- 
ter teaching. Two studies of widely different types were 
then reported and following this the group divided into 
“buzz” sessions to discuss the implications of the studies 
for improving teaching. 

As an exciting climax to the week, Susan Burson 
walked in during the last hour of the final session. Her 
report of her work in Germany these past two years, 
brief though it was, sent the group away with a very 
keen sense of the responsible part home economics can 
have in helping people the world over to attain the 
goals of improved family living. 


Your Professional Oreanizations—1950) 
s 


For a complete review of the AHEA, NEA and AVA see “Your Professional Or- 
ganizations—Three for One” by Florence Falgatter, page 500, October 1948 issue 


American Home Economies Association 


National Headquarters—700 Victor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—A degree from a college 
or university with a major in home economics; 
or a degree from a college or university with a 
major in a related field (as biological science, 
physical science, social science, psychology, related 
art) and, in addition, evidence satisfactory to the 
executive board that through subsequent training 
or experience the person has become, in interest 
and practice, a home economist. 

Dues—Active members pay $4.00 for 1949-50 national 
dues, in addition to state dues, and receive the 
Journal. 

President—Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

President-Elect—Florence Fallgatter, Head, Home 
Economics Education Dept., Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


American Vocational Association, Ine. 


National Headquarters—1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—Any person may be a 
member who is interested in vocational education, 
practical arts and occupational adjustments. Mem- 
bership is now over 27,000. 

Dues—$3.00 for direct membership; $2.00 A.V.A. 
membership plus dues of a state vocational asso- 
ciation when joining through an affiliated state 
vocational association. “Twenty-five cents of regu- 
lar dues pays subscription for Journal. 

President—Frank C. Moore, Dir., Industrial Arts Ed- 
ucation, Cleveland Public School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-President for Home Economics Education— 

Eva W. Scully, State Supervisor of Homemaking 

Education, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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American Dietetic Association 


National Headquarters—620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1], Illinois. 

Membership Requirements—A bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college or university with a major in 
foods and nutrition or institutional management 
is a basic requirement for membership. The candi- 
date must also have completed satisfactorily one of 
the hospital, administrative or clinic courses ap- 
proved by the Association, or, as an alternative, 
present evidence of three years of successful accept- 
able experience in the field of dictetics. At least one 
year of this experience must be supervised by an 
active member of the Association and varied in 
type to include all phases of applied dietetics in- 
cluded in an approved student course. 

Dues—$15.00 annually. (Includes membership in 
affiliated state dietetic association and Journal.) 

President—Elizabeth Perry, Cleveland City Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

President-Elect—Lillian Storms Coover, 2121 Hughes 
St., Ames, Iowa. 


National Education Association 


National Headquarters—1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—Any qualified member of 
the educational field. 

Dues—Active, and _ institutional. Annual 
dues $5.00 for members who receive the Journal; 
$10.00 for members who receive the Journal, re- 
search bulletins and proceedings. A life member- 
ship is $150.00. Membership in the Department 
of Home Economics NEA is $1.00. 

President—Andrew D. Holt, ‘Tennessee Education 
Association, 321 7th Ave., N., Nashville 4, Tenn. 

President of Home Section—Dr. Anna 
Dooley, Dir., Home Fconomics, 131 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 2, New York. 
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HE 4-H Club clothing achievement winners pictured on the preceding pages 
will have no difficulty making their new official unitorm. Smartly styled for the 
fashion-wise 4-H member, this simple to make uniform is becoming to all figure 
types and suited to all-occasion wear. The attractive 4-H Club girl shown here 
made her uniform with Simplicity Printed Pattern number 3085. She could have 
found the same official design in the Advance Pattern Book, number 5412. Both 
the Simplicity and Advance patterns come in sizes 10 to 20 and cost 25 cents each. 
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A selection of wool tweeds from looms of the British Isles 


HERE are three factors to consider 

when buying textiles: price, style 

and quality. Wool fabrics are high 
priced, but while it is not necessary 
to buy the most expensive, neither is 
it wise to pay too little. Quality in 
wool means warmth and serviceability. 
The durability of good wool can be 
appreciated when it is emphasized that 
wool fabrics are the only “used” tex- 
tiles which are worth tearing into fibers 
(in a factory) to reconvert into new 
goods. 

Most of the quality terms discussed 
in this article can be found in the fol- 
lowing: woven labels which can be 
ripped from garments, printed tags, ad- 
vertising of larger city newspapers, mag- 
azine advertising, merchandise descrip 
tions in catalogues of large mail-order 
houses and store mailing pieces on 
seasonal merchandise or sale goods. An 
up-to-date collection of tags, labels and 
underlined advertisements with prices 
can emphasize quality and aid in 
clothes planning decisions. Mail or- 
der catalogues often show similar ar- 
ticles and describe them in such a way 


as to show the difference in quality 
which accounts for the difference in 
price. 

The standard names for wool fabrics 
which are most in demand in 1950 
include: 
boucle duvetyn melton 
broadcloth flannel poplin 
challis fleece Shetland 
covert gabardine suede 
crepe homespun tweed 
doeskin jersey velours 
fur-like fabrics needlepoint 


In starting a lesson on wool fabrics, 


students can be interested in watch- 
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By Jessie Caplin 


Miss Caplin, who formerly taught at 
the University of Minnesota, now lives 
in Carmel, California and specializes 
in teaching textiles to store groups. 
She has developed these devices to in- 
crease group participation in her class- 
es, excite interest and improve recall. 
Miss Caplin makes wide use of commer- 
cially prepared educational material 
for illustrative purposes and through- 
out this article refers to specific 
references which are listed on page 99. 
Probably many of these are already 
in your textile files. Check the list first, 
then read the article for ways to use 
them as teaching tools in your classes 


ing advertisements and descriptions of 
illustrated styles to see which fabric 
names recur most frequently. Students 
may then look for descriptive defini- 
tions of these fabrics in a standard text 
book or in one of the pieces of com- 
mercial literature listed at the end of 
this article. 

Samples are a recognized help in get- 
ting across practical textile facts. The 
search for swatches of material to be 
used for illustration may often be short- 
ened and cost reduced by visiting the 
alteration department of a store Carry- 
ing ready-to-wear clothing. The larg- 
est stores may have more than one al- 
teration department; often there is a 
special area for custom-made clothing, 
both dresses and tailor mades. On the 
other hand, in my small town, one shop 


for Wool 





These worsted suitings will resist soil, wear and wrinkling 


furnished enough pieces to cut into 
samples for a group of fifty. Men’s 


stores can give otherwise hard-to-get 
materials for illustration in a_ boy's 
group. 


Fibers 

The exact distinction between vir- 
gin wool (new wool) and 100 per cent 
wool (all wool) should be looked up by 
students. (Definitions are given in 
references 1 and 2.) This distinction 
can be illustrated by using left-over 
knitting yarn or yarns raveled from 
pieces of new wool jersey or scraps “left 
from cutting” in a local sweater or 
underwear factory. A bunch of fibers 
is separated from such yarns and an 
explanation given that these fibers may 
be spun into 100 per cent wool yarn, 
but that it will not be virgin wool. 

2. The crimp or waviness of wool 
fibers is admirably pictured in #5b and 
shows, ©f course, in raw and scoured 
wool (#4). 

3. Reprocessed wool (#1, 2) seems 
to appear mostly in low priced men’s 
and boy’s clothing. To illustrate the 
definitions, pull out yarns from unused 
woven wool fabric (easiest when the 
material is soft and open} Separate 
enough fibers so that a six-inch long 
yarn of reprocessed wool can be spun. 
Notice that wool content labels indicate 
that reprocessed wool is seldom used 
alone. 

4. Reused wool (#1, 2) may be made 
similarly, starting with used wool fab- 
rics. Reused wool fibers are very short 
and require longer fibers to hold them 
together. Short fibers sometimes appear 
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on the floor under a rack of garments 
containing reused wool. Such col- 
ored fluff might be gathered for ex- 
hibit. What does the wool content 
ticket say is combined with reused 
wool, for example, in a low priced mack- 
inaw? Why are reused wool fibers 
short? 

5. Compare probable price per pound 
in a rag market of: 

a. knitted vs. woven 
b. new vs. used goods 
c. fabric vs. yarn 

d. woolen vs. worsted 
e. colored vs. white 

6. Mohair fibers (see #3, 5b) are 
seen projecting from many fleece coat- 
ings. This is because they are longer 
and straighter than sheeps’ wool. Mo- 
hair is “wool” and does not have to be 
specifically named. It is occasionally 
named as in Palm Beach cloth where 
it is used for washability and coolness. 
It has been used in “all wool” socks 
because of its durability and because 
it is lower-priced than sheep’s wool. 

7. Alpaca is usually named on the 
label when knitted into sweaters or 
woven for coat linings. Because alpaca 
combines warmth with light weight and 
comparatively low price, during the war 
it was requisitioned for clothing for 
men in Arctic service. 

8. Rabbit hair is not classed as “wool” 
and consequently must be specifically 
named. There is a difference between 
French angora (rabbit), rabbit and an- 
gora (mohair) as to fiber length, price 
and qualities. (#14) 


Yarns 

1. Woolen yarns which are woven 
into woolen fabrics are made of carded 
wool (see #4) which can be made from 
any type of wool. A six-inch strand of 
woolen yarn can be spun from the fibers 
in a wool bat. Woolen fabrics are de- 
sirable for warmth softness and 


and 
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All photos courtesy the Wool Bureau, Inc. 
Tweeds may be plain, basket, twill or 
novelty weaves. This is a 2 x 2 twill 
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appear in winter garments and in “cas- 
ual” clothes. 

2. Worsted yarns are made _ from 
combed wool. Comb some wool from 
a bat to emphasize that longer parallel 
fibers are left and noils are produced. 
(See #4.) Spin the combed wool into 
a six-inch length of worsted yarn. Com- 
pare it for smoothness and strength 
(test) with the woolen yarn which was 
spun. Compare woolen and worsted 
yarns raveled from known woolen and 
worsted fabrics in the same two ways. 
(See #7.) A worsted fabric cannot be 
said to be better than a woolen fabric 
or vice versa. Each has its own special 
qualities and uses. However, when 
worsted and woolen fabrics are both 
available in similar constructions such 
as covert, jersey and flannel, the 
worsted fabric is usually higher priced. 
Worsteds are recognized by their clear 
surface texture and firmness, woolens 
by their soft, thickish feel with weave 
and individual yarns often blurred by 
felting and napping. The parallel po- 
sition of combed wool fibers shows 
nicely when heavier wool knitting yarns 
are untwisted. Which of the fabrics in 
the initial list can you name as always 
woolen; always worsted? (#7) 

3. Students can be required to finish 
“in 25 words or less’’ one or more varia- 
tions of a current advertising proposi- 
tion. For example: 
la. I would prefer to buy a lower priced 
(name price) child’s coat containing 
reprocessed wool because-——— 
lb. I would prefer to buy a_ higher 
priced (name price) child’s coat made 
of all wool because———— 

2. I prefer (woolen or worsted) for a 
skirt (or some other named garment) 
because———— 

4. Crepe yarn. Look for crepe yarn 
first in the filling direction. A true crepe 
yarn is so tightly twisted that it kinks 
and gives a characteristic surface tex- 
ture. Pull out a filling yarn from 
wool crepe and run it lightly between 
the fingers; when relaxed it will kink 
up. Wool crepes are made in various 
weights; they are considered to be wear 


resistant and naturally wrinkle shed- 
ding. They are usually worsteds 
(# 5b). Sometimes a crepe texture 


is obtained by a novelty weave and no 
crepe twist yarn is used. 

5. Blended yarns combine one or 
more other fibers with wool before spin- 
ning; or they combine colors or quali- 
ties as reused wool and wool. To 
illustrate, use a small quantity of highly 
colored wool fiber (dye if necessary) 
and an approximately equal quantity 
of white wool, cotton or some other 
fiber. Lay white on top of color. Hold 
the ends between the fingers of two 
hands; pull apart; lay the two parts 
on top of one another, pull apart and 
repeat until the colors are well blended. 


Spin a six-inch blended yarn. Such a 
blend is to be seen in some light coi- 
ored wool blankets (see #6). 

One can show the position and pro- 
portion of wool in a blend with cotton 
or viscose rayon if a piece is available 
Put a drop 


yr two per 


from yardage or alteration. 
of strong liquid deodorant 
cent sulphuric acid from the chemistry 
laboratory in the center of a sample; 
be sure it penetrates to the back. Press 
between at two thicknesses of 
paper with a hot iron. Cotton and vis- 
cose rayon will char and can be rubbed 
out leaving wool. [his experiment 
also shows how a factory separates wool 


least 


and so recovers the 


fabrics 


from these fibers 
wool from 
and heat (carbonizing) (see #5a 

6. Slub yarns are used, for example, 
in Donegal tweed. A small soft 
of fibers, sometimes of a different color, 
is introduced at intervals during spin- 
ning. Ravel a yarn from a Donegal 
tweed for illustration. Wool shan- 
tung uses a slub yarn. 

7. Ply yarns for illustration are easiest 
to find in the warp. They are used in 
some lightweight worsteds as well as in 
heavier worsteds and woolens. They 
add durability and wrinkle shed qual- 
ities. Sometimes one ply bunches up 
on another and makes a spiral twist or a 
boucle yarn. Wool knitting yarns have 
the ply indicated on the label and can 
for illustration. A 
used for the 


“mixed” using acid 


mass 


be untwisted 
of nubbly fabric can be 
same purpose. Two pieces of string 
can be twisted together smoothly; then 
one ply can be pushed down on the 


piece 


other to make boucle. Such yarn is 
used in knitted dresses. 
Weaves 

1. Plain weave is the easiest to weave, 

fastest woven and is usually lowest 

priced. It is more open,than a twill 


(Continued on next page 





A greatly magnified view of a plain 


weave, crepe twist, worsted fabric 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
weave and thus is used commonly in 


lightweight and sheer fabrics. ‘The 
openness makes for ease of washing 


(infants wear) and for coolness (sum- 
mer wear), 

2. Twill weave can yarns 
per inch than plain weave and so can 
be heavier, warmer, firmer 
durable. It shows a diagonal, unless 


use more 


and more 





Marked to 


S you sew so shall you rip” need 
not be the experience of the be- 
construction. 


Careful preliminary planning can_pre- 


ginner in clothing 
vent discouraging wasted hours and give 
the satisfaction that develops genuine 
enjoyment in sewing. 

At the first class meeting, the girls 
told to wear the following day 
dresses that they think a comfortable 


are 


fit. ‘These dresses are analyzed ou the 
student. Special checks are made for 
width across the back, lengths of un- 
derarm and shoulder seams, center-back 
and front measurements. If any ad- 
justments are necessary, they are marked 
with pins before the dress is removed. 

The dress is then carefully measured 
on the right side with no regard for 
seam allowances. All measurements are 
recorded on a chart which the student 
has prepared in advance. 

At the next class period, the young 
seamstress brings her commercial pat- 
tern. When the pattern parts that 
are to be used have been identified, 
she is ready to adjust them to her 
measurement chart. 

First, all grainlines are drawn the 
full length of each piece of pattern. 
All seam allowances are outlined. Darts, 
tucks or pleats are drawn in. A con 
tinuous line connects perforations for 


hems, fold-lines, buttons or trimming 
details. Notches that indicate a space 
is to be gathered are marked with 
large “X’s.”” This is done even if the 


pattern is a printed one and I find 
a fountain pen more satisfactory than 
a pencil. A little extra time spent 
here in folding darts or matching 
notches will save confusion when the 
student is working with cloth. 

Now the girl checks the size of her 
pattern against her measurement chart. 
Again, she disregards seam allowances 
and measures only actual sizes. It is 
quite easy to fold tiny pleats or slash 
the pattern until each seam is iden- 
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it is hidden by felting and/or nap- 
ping. The diagonal showing on the 
right side of a wool twill should go 


over the left shoulder. In lower priced 
ready-to-wear it may save some material 
and thus reduce cost to cut some 
pieces on the wrong side of the fabric. 
Look for this. The diagonal in most 
twills is 45 degrees; approximately the 


same number of yarns per inch are 





Nell R. Mims 


Kit Orlando, Florida 
tical 
chart. 

The cloth is prepared for cutting in 
the manner that it is 


folded with the wrong side out. ‘The 
pieces of pattern are placed on the 


with the size called for on the 


usual except 


material and those full-length grain- 


lines will assure a well-cut dress. 
\fter the dress is cut, slide one piece 
onto a tracing board on which a piece 
of white carbon has been placed with 
the marking side up. Now run a trac- 
ing wheel along all seams, notches, 
darts, etc. that were previously indi- 
cated with the fountain pen. For mark- 
ing long, straight lines, a yardstick is 
When all these construction 


helpful. 






ye 


= 








lines have been traced, remove the pat- 
tern and return a few pins to the double 
layers of cloth. Now turn the fabric 
over and trace this side by the lines 
just made. 

If the original measurement chart 
was accurate and the pattern correct- 
ly adjusted, the student now has only 
to join these traced lines in order to 
have a dress that is the identical size 
of the one that was first approved 
as a good fit. 


A blue tracing board is necessary for marking gar- 
ments made of white material. Directions are given 
71 of Erwin: Mac- 


on page Practical Dress Design, 
millan. Tracing wheels may be secured at notion 
counters or from Chas, F. Welek’s, St, Louis, Mo. 


used in warp and filling. For illus- 
tration, fray edges of serge or flannel 
(even without counting). A steep twill 
of 68 degrees characterizes covert and 
gabardine and a few other wool twills 
as well as their copies in cotton and 
rayon. Steep twill uses twice as many 
warp as filling yarns per inch. This 
gives weight, firmness and durability. 
Fray sample edges to show this con- 
struction. 

3. Look at the names of wool fab- 
rics which have been given. Flannel 
may be plain or twill weave. Com- 
pare price in yardage; in shirts; in 
skirts. Which of the fabrics named does 
not show the weave? Which of the two 
weaves do you think it is? Why? 
Which fabrics show plain weave? Twill 
weave? Do the values given for plain 
and twill weave seem to apply in each 
case? 


4. Herringbone or with its newer 
name chevron is a variation of twill 


weave. So is sharkskin, a pattern in 45 
degree twill which is currently popular. 
It uses alternating white and colored 
yarns in warp and filling. Result is a 
diagonal resembling a flight of steps but 
going over the right shoulder. 


Dyeing 

1. Stock dyeing is used for greater 
penetration and for producing blended 
color effects. It is always used for 
Donegal tweeds. ‘This is highest in 
cost. Stock dyeing is also known as 
fleece dyed or wool dyed. (See #5b, 6) 

2. Yarn dyeing is used to produce col- 
ored patterns. It is required for knit 
goods. Yarn dyeing is next highest in 
cost. 

3. Piece dyeing is the most commonly 
used method and is the lowest in cost. 
It enables manufacturers to meet style’s 
color demands quickly. 


Weight of Wool Fabrics 
Weight is stated in ounces per run- 
ning yard. ‘This can be illustrated by 
weighing measured lengths of various 
wool pieces and calculating the weight 
of one yard. It helps if you can get 
the declared weight as a check. 


Other Finishes 

1. Felting is shrinking with hot water 
and soap. 

2. Napping brings fiber ends to the 
surface, usually on the right side only. 
Sometimes fabrics are napped enough 
to hide the weave. There are few truly 
pile weave wool fabrics used for cloth- 
ing; these because of extra serviceability 
must not be confused with napped 
fabrics. Nap usually wears off quite 
quickly on garment edges and on areas 
where packages are held. A stiff brush 
can sometimes raise a new nap satis- 
factorily. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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become an integral part of the learning process all 
over America and home economists have been fast 
to accept and use them in schools and in business. 

A careful and continuous survey of the latest avail- 
able aids given in professional magazines helps teachers 
keep posted on the newest developments in the field. 
Previewing and evaluating films as they are released 
is another means of doing this. 

In addition to using the many aids already available, 
some of the Pasadena homemaking teachers felt a need 
for photos showing how to do some of the learning 
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l Coming to the rescue of their classmate in the top 
® picture, junior high pupils show how to make a bed. 
First they remove all coverings, then turn the mattress 
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How to Make a Bed 


OT-OFF-THE-GRIDDLE audio-visual aids have 





By Lucile Taylor Tiefel 


Photos by 
Harry H. Haworth 


activities such as running basting and bedmaking. 

In cooperation with Harry H. Haworth, supervisor 
of audio-visual education in the Pasadena schools and 
an experienced photographer as well, several sets of 
large how-to-do pictures for class use have been pre- 
pared. One of these is a series on Bedmaking for Com- 
fort, which is reproduced on these pages. 

Originally these photos climaxed a unit on home 
nursing at Washington Junior High, Pasadena. Under 
the direction of Miss Mary O. Fleming, teacher, each 
student posed to show a step in the process of bed- 

(Continued on next page) 














yi. Another pupil lays the bed pad in place. The bottom 
e sheet is put on after this with its wrong side next 


to the mattress and its widest hem at the head of the bed 






















3 Next the corners are mitered. The pupil first turns 
e the ends of the sheet under the mattress, then smooths 
the dangling corners into neat V’s and tucks them in, too 


making. One can easily imagine the pupil interest 
captured by this activity. 

In the new all-purpose rooms, different students are 
carrying out various activities in relation to home 
nursing such as bandaging, tray set-ups and making 
beds. Those using the studio couch for bedmaking find 
the photos most helpful. 

Miss Mary B. Oliver uses this series in teaching bed 
making to her seventh grade homemaking classes. In 
the social room adjoining the foods room is a studio 
couch. Since Miss Oliver has found that the couch is 
a little low for an effective demonstration, the mattress 
is placed on a supply table. Then the girls are able 


to remain seated without being crowded. Because the 





7 The second step in mitering is to turn the corners 
e under the mattress. They should be pulled smooth and 
taut so the sides of the spread will fall in a neat fold 
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4, After the mitered corner has been made smooth and 
e firm, the sides of the sheet can be tucked under. Then 
the top sheet, the blanket and the spread are laid in place 


bed is elevated, they can see the corners better. To 
begin the lesson, photos of the well-made and poorly- 
made beds are shown and the importance of a prop- 
erly-made bed to sound sleep is pointed out. The 
photos are shown step-by-step with this demonstration. 
Of course, the teen-agers love to help with the bed- 
making and storage of the bedding. At the end of the 
demonstration, the bed seems so inviting that any girl 
would prove a willing candidate for occupancy. 

At Wilson Junior High the laundry is handled 
through the city schools laundry plant and the linens 
are always freshly laundered for the lesson so that no 
aesthetic appeal is lost. 

Mrs. Grace Phelps Strubel, also at Wilson Junior 









has been put on with the right side facing the mattre* 
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The top edge of the sheet is turned back, protectint — 
e the edges of the spread and blanket. The top shee! [7 
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The same procedure is followed with the top sheet, 
blanket and spread as with the bottom sheet. After 
smoothing, this pupil turns under the three bottom edges 


High, includes a unit on the girl and her room in 
her eighth grade elective homemaking-clothing course. 
A lesson on an attractively and comfortably made bed 
fits well into this unit. Mrs. Strubel uses a studio 
couch pillow for a miniature mattress and correspond- 
ing miniature bedding for the demonstration, which is 
given in combination with the bedmaking series of 
photos. 

Since students have acted as models for the photog- 
rapher, the girls are sometimes surprised to discover 
friends in the pictures. Both teacher and students find 
the photos bring into relief the important points in the 
demonstration and afford an excellent method of re- 
viewing the lesson on bedmaking for comfort. 


After the pillow has been fluffed up, it is fitted into 
e a clean pillowcase. 
a pleat in the pillowcase, thus giving a neater appearance 
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An extra refinement is to make 


These corners must be mitered, too. The pupil in the 
e photograph above demonstrates the correct approach 
to this simple but extremely important bedmaking technique 


Editor's Note: This picture series shows how bedmaking 
is taught in junior high schools in Pasadena, California. 
It represents the accepted way to do an important job 
which, for each bed, consumes 25 working hours and re- 
quires walking a distance of four miles every year. 
Marianne Muse of the Vermont Experiment Station has 
found that time can be reduced by one-trip bedmaking 
—that is, making up one side of the bed completely, 
tucking in at the foot and then finishing the other side 
However, Miss Muse also noted that many women find 
it difficult to do a neat job when this method is used. 
For more information on bedmaking and bed furnish- 
ings, consult our September 1949 listing of commercial 
teaching aids, coupons 83, 103, 105 and 114. 





The pillow is placed on the bed, closed end toward 
the door. The bed is now ready for sleeping, but a 


10. 


day spread must be added before the job is complete 





Modernize the Bathroom 


NTIQUE furnishings give charm and distinction 
to an old-fashioned home, but not if they are in 
the bathroom. Here is another room which, like 


the kitchen, is expected to be a reflection of modern 
standards of beauty and convenience. 


This does not mean that only a bathroom with new 


fixtures can look modern. If the old ones are in good 
condition, a few well-applied decorating ideas can be 
used to give the room an up-to-date look. 
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Much can be done by working out interesting color 








Photos Courtesy of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


This old-style bathroom was modernized by camouflaging 
the old fixtures. The bathtub above is an ordinary old- 
fashioned four legged model, made glamorous simply by 
fitting a plasticized glass fiber material around its sides. 
Fluorescent lamps are concealed behind the removable 
panels, At right is the modernized basin. A dressing table 
and cupboards have been built around it and concealed 
lamps have been installed over the mirror for better light 
while shaving and applying make-up. Twenty-watt fluor- 
escent fixtures light the cabinets built in beneath the basin 
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schemes and texture variation in the walls, ceiling and 
floor. Among the wall coverings available are glass 
brick, enameled steel, washable wallpaper, oilcloth, 
wallboard and waterproof paint. In floor coverings, 
there is a choice of such materials as linoleum, cork, 
rubber, asphalt tile and ceramic tile. Cupboards can 
be used to hide the pipes of old fixtures. 

If new fixtures are to be installed there is a wide 
selection of sizes, styles, fittings and materials. ‘These 
include vitreous china, enameled iron and enameled 
steel. Ease of cleaning and repairing should 
be considered when buying fixtures. 

When a new bathroom is planned, place- 
ment of fixtures is an important considera- 
tion. They should be convenient and space 
should be allowed for easy cleaning. One 
method of planning is to cut out flat pieces of 
paper the exact size of each fixture. Then, 


say USDA specialists, these pieces can be 
moved about until the best layout is found. 
As with redoing an old bathroom, planning 
a new one will be most successful if the laws 
of common sense and artistic arrangement 
are followed. 
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Vegetable Beef Stew with Dumplings 


Stew 
1 Ib. beef cut in small pieces 14 cup tomato juice 
Y% cup flour 14 tsp. Worchestershire sauce 
Y% cup diced onion 2 cups hot water 
2 thsp. fat 11% cups diced raw potato 
1 tsp. salt 14 cup diced celery 
\% tsp. pepper 1% cups sliced raw carrots 
1 bay leaf 
Dumplings 
1% cups sifted flour 2 tbsp. shortening 
3 tsp. baking powder 34 cup milk 
1 tsp. salt 


Stew: Flour pieces of beef in one-half cup of flour. Brown beef and onion in melted 
fat in a two-quart saucepan. Add one teaspoon salt, pepper, bay leaf, tomato juice, 
Worchestershire sauce and hot water. Cover and simmer about one hour or until 
meat is tender. Add potato, celery and carrots. Continue cooking for about one- 
half hour. 

Dumplings: Sift together one and one-half cups flour, baking powder and one tea- 
spoon salt. Cut in shortening. Add milk, stirring lightly to make a soft dough. 
Drop dumpling mixture by tablespoonfuls on top of boiling stew. Cover dish and 
cook gently for fifteen minutes without removing cover. Garnish with parsley. Yield: 
6 servings. 








Snacks in the Teen-age Diet 


AN you describe the day of a typi- 

cal teen-age girl? If you are a 

teacher, this should be easy, since 
your work is with young people. If 
you teach foods, probably your picture 
of Susie Teen would include what she 
eats as well as what she does. You may 
suspect that there are days when Susie 
eats only a sweet roll and a cup of cof- 
fee for breakfast; lunches on a sand- 
wich, cookies and milk; munches a candy 
bar between classes; ruins her appetite 
for dinner with a super de luxe banana 
split; and fills up during the evening 
with a cheeseburger and a soft drink. 
You are naturally concerned for Susie’s 
welfare. 

Susie’s day, as outlined above, is not, 
we hope, typical of the teen-agers you 
know. Yet it points to a problem that 
is of real concern to all foods teachers 
—that of snacks in the teen-age diet. 
Some of our Susie Teens are overweight 
because of too many snacks. Others 
are underweight because snacks have 
killed their appetites for regular meals. 
Ill-chosen snacks result in bad complex- 
ions and other symptoms of malnutri- 
tion. Of course, they are not the only 
cause of these problems, but they are 
a contributing factor. Perhaps while 
emphasizing what should be eaten at 
regular meals, we have overlooked the 
important influence of snacks on the 
total diet. 


Why Susie Eats Snacks 


Teachers as well as mothers sometimes 
exclaim at the amount of food eaten 
at and between meals by their youth 
ful acquaintances. It is easy to forget 
that teen-agers require lots of food 
most of them more than they ever will 
again. An active sixteeit-year-old boy 
uses as much energy as a day laborer 
and, while a girl requires somewhat 
fewer calories, she needs more than she 
will when she is older. Because the 
teens are years of rapid growth, both 
boys and girls need body-building as 
well as energy-giving foods. 

It is partly to satisfy these needs that 
high school students eat between meals. 
This is especially true if not enough 
food is served at home. Sometimes 
parents do not realize that a growing 
boy or girl needs more food than they 
do and, as a result, his eating habits 
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may be ridiculed and his food needs 
neglected. The mass nutrition survey 
of the Ellen H. Richards Institute of 
The Pennsylvania State College indi- 
cates that many mothers are under- 
weight. May we not conjecture that 
women who cannot gauge their own 
needs accurately will underestimate the 
needs of their growing children? ‘This 
surmise is borne out by the fact that 
fifty per cent of the teen age girls inthe 
same families were also underweight. 
Many teen agers need more food than 
they get and they may seek to fill these 
caloric needs by eating between meals. 

School lunches are planned to sup- 
plement home meals, but sometimes 
they do not fill this need. Older boys, 
especially, may want more because of 
their high energy requirements.  In- 
vestigators in Maine found that when 
soup or chowder was the main luncheon 
dish, both boys and girls in junior 
high school were hungry by mid-after- 
noon. They recommended larger serv- 
ings and more hearty, concentrated 
foods in the school lunch. 

But it is more than hunger that makes 
high school students eat between meals. 
Eating is a social function. The corner 
drug store is a place to meet and talk. 
A movie date is not complete without 
something at ‘“The Fountainette”’ after- 


ward. Cokes and cookies are on call 
at any evening jam session. In other 
words, eating between meals is part of 
the American social pattern and high 
school students are affected as much 
as the rest of us. 

Food may have another significance 
for some students—one which is hardly 
as wholesome. The child who feels in- 
secure may sublimate his troubles by 
overeating. For a discussion of this 
problem and what teachers can do about 
it, read Helen Thomson’s two articles 
on problem eaters in the December 
1949 and January 1950 issues. 

In the case of students who lead too 
active lives, snacks may be eaten not 
between meals, but in place of meals. 
The girl who goes to bed too late to 
have time for breakfast, eats an unap- 
petizing carried lunch, works on a school 
committee all afternoon and then has a 
sandwich and a soft drink at the drug 
store before leaving for her baby sit- 
ting job has a problem of reorganizing 
all her activities and not merely her 
eating habits. 


What Susie Eats 

These are a few of the reasons why 
Susie Teen may eat between meals. 
What she eats has already been men- 
tioned. Sandwiches, ice cream drinks 
and desserts, carbonated beverages, ham- 
burgers, hot dogs, pie, cake, candy and 
coffee are the foods commonly sold 


(Concluded on page 96) 





Photograph courtesy Sunkist Kitchen 


Hungry teen-agers will love this appetizing snack of peanut butter and orange 
sandwiches, served with cocoa or fruit juice. Mothers will approve of it, too 
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Savory Mousse 






=A Party Dish for a Party Month 








a 


Photo courtesy General Foods Corporation 


ERE is February again with the 

last three holidays of the winter 

season clamoring for recognition. 
It's a short month but a merry one 
and we should make the most of it, 
especially since it precedes the quieter 
season of Lent. 

There's no better way of turning sim- 
ple refreshments into festive ones, 
especially for buffet service, than by 
making a mousse your piece de resis- 
tance. The dictionary defines mousse 
as “a light frothy dessert made of 
whipped cream, white of egg, sugar 
and flavoring, sometimes with yolks of 
eggs and gelatin added, then allowed 
to freeze’—which only goes to prove 
that the dictionary doesn’t necessarily 
know all about the subject. 

The type of mousse we want to talk 
about is a savory one. Its variations 
are practically unlimited—meat, fish, 
shellfish, chicken or even vegetables may 
form the base. It is a glamorous dish 
to look at as well as to eat, even though 
its main content at times may be a left- 
over clressed up in party clothes and 
served with eclat. 

For St. Valentine’s Day it would be 
nice to mold a mousse in heart-shape. 
Make individual hearts and garnish with 
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red (tomato) aspic. With the good 
Saint in mind, let’s talk first about a 
mousse for Valentine’s Day. 


Chicken or Veal Mousse 


tablespoons gelatin 

cups chicken stock 

egg yolks 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

cup finely chopped walnut meats 
cup finely diced chicken 
tablespoon diced pimiento 

cup heavy cream, whipped 
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Soften gelatin in one-half cup of the 
stock. (A can of chicken consomme or 
bouillon extended with water to make 
two cups can be substituted for stock.) 
Heat remaining stock. Pour slowly over 
beaten egg yolks and seasonings. Cook 
in double boiler until smooth, stirring 
constantly. Strain if necessary. Add 
softened gelatin and when almost at 
setting point fold in walnuts, chicken 
and pimiento and, lastly, the whipped 
cream. Turn into wet mold and chill. 
Unmold and serve on shredded lettuce, 
garnishing with tiny hearts of tomato 
aspic. Pass Sauce Tartare separately. 


For a quick tomato aspic, we sug- 
gest the following: 


Quick Tomato Aspic 


1 tablespoon gelatin 
2 cups canned tomato juice 
Additional seasoning, if needed 


Soften gelatin in one-fourth cup of 
tomato juice, then dissolve in remain- 
ing scalded juice. Season if necessary. 
(Tomato juice varies materially in tts 
seasoning content.) Turn into a wet 
shallow pan and chill. Cut with heart- 
shaped cutter. 
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Crab Flake or Lobster Mousse 
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tablespoons gelatin 

cup cold water 

cup boiling water 

cup mayonnaise 

cup heavy cream, whipped 
cups flaked cooked crabmeat or 
lobster 

1 minced pimiento 
Watercress 

Sliced tomatoes 

Stuffed olives 
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Soften gelatin in cold water, then 
dissolve in boiling water and chill al- 
most to setting point. Fold in mayon- 
naise, cream, shellfish and pimiento. 
Turn into wet mold. Chill, unmold and 
garnish with watercress, sliced tomatoes 
and stuffed olives. Canned crabmeat 
or lobster (or the frozen lobster tails) 
can be substituted for fresh. . 


Salmon or Tuna Fish Mousse 


tablespoons sugar 

teaspoon celery salt 

teaspoon dry mustard 

cup vinegar 

beaten egg 

tablespoon gelatin 

cup cold water 

cup flaked salmon or tuna _ fish, 
fresh cooked or canned 

tablespoon grated horse-radish 
tablespoon minced capers, optional 
cup heavy cream, whipped 
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Combine sugar, salt and mustard in 
top of double boiler, moisten with vin- 
egar, then add beaten egg and cook 
over hot (not boiling) water until thick, 
stirring constantly. Remove from heat 
and stir in gelatin first softened in cold 

Cool and begins to 
(Concluded on page 94) 
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Nutrition High Lights 


yesterdays. 

This startling and very positive 
statement was made recently before a 
large gathering of noted scientists by 
Dr. Charles Glen King, scientific direc- 
tor of the Nutrition Foundation and 
one of the world’s leading authorities 
on nutrition. 

There was in this statement an echo 
of a popular slogan of a decade ago 
to the effect that “We are what we eat.” 
The great difference between the two 
lies in the mass of authentic research 
data now available on the functions 
of the various nutrients—the relation- 
ships existing among the nutrients 
themselves and the various enzymes, 
hormones and organs of the body. 

We know now, as a result of many 
studies on expectant mothers, infants, 
children and aged people, that mal- 
nutrition may have a far-reaching ef- 
fect on the organs, functions and life 
span of an individual. As an example 
of one such study Dr. King reported 
new evidence that injury and death 
among mothers and infants are often 
lessened by as much as 50 per cent 
when the mothers’ diets are good. As 
reported in the New York Times of 
November 18, 1949, Dr. King offered 
the sound suggestion that, as a result 
of recent knowledge of the effect of 
a good diet on health, “our goal should 
be to start life at a high level of health 
and then to keep it there into a vigor- 
ous old age.” 


W; are what we are because of our 


274 Nutrients in Milk! 


Our “most nearly perfect” food has 
been much in the research news during 
recent months. 

No longer can we list the nutritive 
values of milk under a few general 
headings. Recently the National Re- 
search Council published a_ detailed 
record of the nutritive values of human, 
goats’ and cows’ milk. In this record 
it is shown that there are 274 individ- 
ual nutrients in milk and the presence 
of these nutrients differs markedly in 
the three different milks tested. For 
example, the vitamins E. C, and inositol 
are more concentrated in human milk 
than in cows’ milk, to the extent of ten, 
three and three times respectively. 

Other vitamins—biotin, B, and K— 
are nine, four and five times respec- 
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tively more concentrated in cows’ milk 
than in human milk. Similar contrasts 
are evident among the amino acids, 
minerals and fatty acids. 

These differences suggest that great- 
er alertness may be necessary in infant 
feeding when substituting other milks 
for human milk. 


More Milk, Better Nutrition 

Dr. Hazel Stiebling, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, stated recently that surveys 
made in American cities show that cal- 
cium is a nutrient likely to be in short 
supply. Milk is an excellent source of 
calcium, a good source of riboflavin and 
an excellent source of high quality pro- 
teins as well as other nutrients. In- 
creased consumption of milk by city 
people would be a big step toward im- 
proving their diets. In 1948 sixty 
per cent of all city families were using 
less than five quarts per person per 
week, or its equivalent in cheese, evap- 
orated milk or ice cream. Five quarts 
per person is the suggested weekly 
amount in the Bureau’s low cost food 
plan. 


Effect of Milk Supplement 
on Growth in Children 

Eighty-two children were paired on 
the basis of state of nutrition and 
physical characteristics in a study re- 
ported in the Journal of Pediatrics 
April 1949. The effect of daily supple- 
ments of either whole or nonfat dried 
milk on the growth of chronically un- 
dernourished children was studied. Each 
pair of children had similar basic diets. 
One child in each pair was given a 
supplement of one quart of reconsti- 
tuted whole milk or nonfat dried milk 
each day, six days a week for twenty 
months. The children receiving the 
milk made significantly greater growth 
progress. 


Adults and Elderly People 
Use Too Little Milk! 
Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, Director of 
the Ellen H. Richards Institute, con- 


cluded from her studies on family milk 
consumption, “that adults fail to con- 
sume adequate milk for physical well 
being.” No age group meets the 
recommendations for milk consumption 
given by medical and nutrition authori- 
ties. 

According to Dr. Mack, “Elderly peo- 
ple tend to decrease their milk con- 
sumption with each ten years increase 
in age whereas they need milk desper- 
ately for maintaining the proper de- 
eree of mineralization of the skeleton.” 
What is generally not well understood 
by elderly people is that the older per- 
son needs more calcium than the young 
adult to maintain calcium balance. 
Both so-called “normal” aging and ab- 
normal aging are inseparably linked 
with nutrition. The importance of milk 
in the diet of the aged is reemphasized 
both for calcium and for the high qual- 
ity protein of milk. 


Family Diets Improve 
There is one optimistic note on fam- 
ily diets to be found in a survey re 
cently released by the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics. 
American city families spent 32 per 
cent of their income on food in 1949 
as compared with 26 per cent in 1942. 
While the increase is partly due to 
higher prices, it was also due to higher 
consumption of such foods as milk, 

fruit, vegetables, eggs and meat. 


Biosynthesis of Vitamins 

Human intestinal synthesis of thia- 
min, riboflavin and nicotinamide have 
been reported by Najjar, Ellenger and 
Benesch, and by Elvehjem. Very little 
information is as yet available, but 
definite forward strides are being made. 
The best condition of the digestive 
tract, the kind of diet most conducive 
to maximum synthesis and the factors 
which interfere with this apparently 
normal process, are all subjects for 
investigation. What part of our daily 
requirement may be met by intestinal 
synthesis of vitamins is another inter- 
esting question. 
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More Convention Reports 


School Food Service Association Meeting 


HAT especially impressed me at 

the third annual conference of the 
School Food Service Association was the 
unusual growth of this organization 
during the past year. Eight hundred 
were registered at Washington, repre- 
senting forty states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Canada and Venezuela. In 
1948, only about half this number at- 
tended the Detroit meeting. It cer- 
tainly looks as though school feeding 
has come of age! 

As with every conference, so much 
was planned that each person had to 
choose carefully the meetings and trips 
that she felt would benefit her most. 
Here, I can just describe the meetings 
and trips for which I found time, but 
from the comments I heard, I know 


that every meeting and trip was worth 


while. 

On Wednesday morning at the meet- 
ing of directors of city schools, C. M. 
Davis presided and presented thirteen 
questions for general discussion. Cen- 
tral feeding units were considered first. 
Dorothy Zeman of the New York City 
central feeding kitchen gave a very in- 


teresting account of that system. Serv- 
oe 

American 

HE American Dietetic Association 


held its 32nd Annual Meeting in Den- 
ver on October 10 to 14, 1949. Beautiful 
scenery, clear, brilliant weather, con- 
genial company and festive meals com- 
bined to make the affair a social suc- 
cess. The program was excellent. The 
varied interests of the members were 
well represented with sessions on Ef- 
ficiency in Food Production and Service, 
Community Nutrition Here and Abroad, 
Research in Nutrition and Dietetics 
and The Programs and Progress of the 
World Health Organization. 

Some of the statements made by the 
Speakers are worth quoting. Franklin 
G. Ebaugh, M.D., Professor of Psy- 
chiatry, University of Colorado, said 
that as the nutritionist increases her 
understanding of the patient as a per- 
son, and as she _ better understands 
what regulation and control of food 
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icing 641 schools, serving 108,000 
lunches daily, is a tremendous under- 
taking. The lunch meets one-third of 
the daily food requirements. Sixty-four 
per cent of the lunches are free. Those 
who can afford to pay are charged 15 
cents. Forty trucks deliver these lunches 
—the longest run being 35 miles. 

Another question of general inter- 
est was ways of increasing efficiency 
of employees. Several large cities pay 
workers to attend “in-service training 
meetings.” 

The prices to be charged for the hot 
lunch brought many comments. In one 
instance, an increase from 15 cents to 
20 cents brought a 5 per cent decrease 
in sales. A one-third additional drop 
results when the price goes to 25 cents. 
In Chicago the 20 cent lunch was found 
best to keep a balance between volume 
and finance. 

The speaker at the first general ses- 
sion was the Secretary of Agriculture, 


Charles F. Brannan. Secretary Brannan 
told us how the School Lunch fits into 
the plan being used to solve problems 
created by surplus commodities which 
resulted from technical advances 
in production. Although through this 
plan nutritional benefits are brought 
to more people, the problem is one of 
economics, not just nutrition, Secretary 
Brannan explained. 

Reports given at the business meet- 
ing brought out the fact that there are 
now over 1,000 members. The News- 
letter is being published every two 
months. Constance Hurts’ committee 
has published a new book, School Meals, 
which is on sale for $2.50. The legis- 
lative committee emphasized the neces- 
sity of urging states to pass legisla- 
tion insuring matching funds fur the 
school lunch program. 

Trends in Food Consumption and 
Implications for Child Feeding by Dr. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, Community Nu- 
trition by Dr. Miriam E. Lowenberg 
and Needed Research in School Lunch 
by Dr. E. Neige Todhunter were three 
excellent papers given at Thursday's 

(Concluded on page 95) 
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Nutritionist, Diabetes Branch 
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means to the patient .. . her work will 
become more effective and _ satisfying. 
As her insight increases, she will find 
that the number of “impossible” pa- 
tients will decrease. 


Pernicious anemia and some other 
conditions associated with macrocytic 
anemia are being treated effectively 


with Vitamin B,, says Frank H. Bethell, 
M.D., Professor of Internal Medicine, 
University of Michigan Medical School. 
Vitamin B,, and folic acid, both com- 
ponents of vitamin B complex, appear 
to be closely related in their metabolic 
function and are both required for 
growth and normal blood formation. 


Some cases respond to folic acid and 
not to B,,. 

Dr. Gottorm Toverud, Professor of 
Pedodontia at the Dental School of 
Oslo, Norway, told how dental exam- 
inations performed annually on 8,000 
to 9,000 Norwegian school children, 
aged 7-14 years, revealed that caries 
frequency decreased consistently dur- 
ing the war years. The number of 
carious tooth surfaces per child dropped 
60 per cent to 80 per cent from the 
beginning of the war to the post war 
years. A similar or even greater re- 
duction was noted in studies with 214 
to 7 year old children. Since 1945 
the caries frequency in both groups 
has increased. These amazing results 
may be due to a lowered consumption 
of refined carbohydrates and an_in- 
intake of natural foods. 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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You can demonstrate 
jam or jelly-making in 

" ; ; one easy lesson! No need to spend time 
With real fruit pectin tt ; 
preparing fruit when canned, bottled, 

products, Certo and i ; 
or frozen fruits plus a pectin product 


do the job beautifully. 


Sure-Jell, teaching jam 
and jelly-making in school—and making 
jam and jelly at home—no longer depend 
on fruit seasons. Canned, bottled or 
frozen fruits can be used with marvelous 


results any time of year! 





Certo and Sure-Jell are made from 
natural fruit pectin—the substance 





that makes fruits jell. They supply “jelling 





Fruits jell after 7 * 

al whe | ene’ 

y ; Insurance ... take out the guesswork: 
only a one-minute boil when you 

use Certo or Sure-Jell. No more waiting 

for jams or jellies to “set” in their 

own sweet time—if at all! 


CERTO AND SURE-JELL AMERICA’S LEADING PECTIN PRODUCTS 
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JELLY-MAKING... 
A PECTIN PRODUCT ! 








made with Certo or 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


For canned and dry 
fruit recipes see bottle 
or package leaflets; 
for special classroom 
recipes using frozen 
fruits, write to 


~~» 
\\ 
Frances Barton, LIQUID lg \ 
General Foods a oo 


Consumer Service, ott) 
yum UU 


250 Park Avenue, : 


New York, N. Y. alk ad 
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Pectin products 

Homemade jams and make it possible to stretch 
jellies are more delicious old-time, old-type recipes. Students learn 
that with Certo and Sure-Jell fruits go 


Sure-Jell because they retain the natural further... give you half again as 
fruit flavor, color and fragrance. many glasses of jelly or jam. 
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Nchool Lunch Menus 


and Quantity 


7 4 TT © 4 > © 7 a6 
These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal School Lunch Pattern. They are served as B Lunches 


in Brookline Elementary Schools, by reducing protein to one ounce, fruit or vegetable to 4% cup and fortified margarine 


to one teaspoon. Milk is served with both A and B lunches. To encourage sale of the hot plate a simple dessert is often 


served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 





























DATE SOUP ...8 HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25c SALADS. .15« SANDWICHES. .8e¢ DESSERTS. .8c 
| | ] 
Fish |Hamburg Patty, Creamed Potato, String | Stuffed Tomato | Barbecue | Lemon 
Chowder | Beans, Bread and Butter*, Cherries | | Jelly | Sponge Pie 
Cream of Chicken Pie, Biscuit Crust*, Vegetable | Watercress, | Peanut Butter ‘Tee Box 
Tomato Salad, Apple Pudding Orange & Plum Jam Pudding 
° Grapefruit 
Siinite Oyster Cheese Fondue, Peas, Strawberry Short- | Frozen Fruit | Sardine & Olive Devils 
3 Stew cake* | | Lettuce Food Cake 
Chicken  . | Macaroni and Vegetable Medley, Bacon | Spring Bologna Roll 15c¢ Apple Cobbler 


‘o> 


mene 


Strip, Bran Muffin* 


| Fresh Salad 





Cream of 
Celery 


Pot Roast, Gravy, Mashed Potato, Lima | Cherry Under 
Beans, Sliced Peaches, Roll* the Sea 


| Fruit Spread; Cream | Blueberry Pie 


Cheese, Olive 





| Beef Noodle ‘Ham, Baked Potato, Se alloped Cabbage, | Apple, Pine- 


| 4 Cheese and Pic kle Sandwich* 
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apple, Celery 


Raisin Bread & 


| Cream Cheese 


* Harvest Pudding, 
* Cranberry Sauce 








Scotch Broth | Fruit Juice, Hot Turkey Sandwich*, Peas, | | Stariangs 


| Celery & Bacon Spice Cake 
































Cranberry Salad | Jam 

tA Fish Eggs a la King on Mashed Potato, But-| Flamingo Tuna Salad Roll Washington 

id Chowder tered Broccoli, Baked Apple, Roll* | Jelly & Nut Pie 

Vegetable American Chop Suey, Cole Slaw, Fruit | Asparagus American Cheese Peach Cup 

tg ' Nut Gelatin, Roll* Jam Pudding 

4 Mushroom Shepherd’s Pie with Potato, Cabbage| % Jellied Sliced Cucumber Chocolate 

; Salad, Bread, * Oatmeal Raisin Cookie Cheese Bacon & Lettuce Chip Cake 

: Lamb Broth | Tuna Roll*, Potato Chips, Tomato Salad, | Orange & Date | Peanut Butter Steamed Pudding 

5 Apple Raisin Pudding Fresh Salad Foamy Sauce 


























Onion | Veal Fricassee, Baked Potato, Red Cab- Macaroni & | Tongue, Pumper- Brownie Pudding 
16 bage, Apple Sauce, % Ice Box Cookies Vegetable nicle; Pimiento 
Cheese 
7 Corn | ® Baked Fish Fillet in Spanish | Shamrock | Cream Cheese & Lime Fruit 
Chowder Sauce, Lima Beans, Rolls* Relish; Jam | Gelatine 
Tomato |Hot Hamburg Roll*, Gravy | Banana & Cheese, Vegetable Apple Pan Dowdy, 


a 


Green Salad Peanut 


mon Sauce 


Lettuce 





| Baked Stuffed Pork Cc hop, Celery a la! Egg & Beet 





























Vegetable | Peanut Butter Strawberry Pie 
ai King, Apple Sauce, Bread Sandwich* | Jelly 

Oyster | Se rambled Eges, Baked Potato, Spinach, | Chinese Sliced Tongue 15c | Gingerbread, 
22 Chowder Roll*, Strawberries Cabbage, Cream Cheese, Whipped Cream 

Russian Dr. Date 
23 Beef | Orange Juice. ; a thicken ‘Pin- -wheel Cardinal Celery & Bacon Brownies 
Biscuit*, Mushroom Sauc e, Peas Jam 
24 Cheese Shrimp Creole on Rice, Molded Mexican an | Pepper Ring & | Egg Salad Roll Rhubarb Pie 
Royal Slaw, Bran Muffin*, Grapefruit Pineapple Cheese & Jelly 

2] Vegetable Cheese Strata, Broccoli, Grapefruit | Minted Fruit Peanut Butter Fruit Tart 


26 
23 
30 
3 


Sections, Chocolate Cookie 


Jam 





Cream of Roast Lamb, Gravy, Delmonico Potato, Pear Mist 





Chicken Green Be ans, Rolls i 

Clam Beef | of Liver, Gravy, Mashed Potato, | Stuffed Ce ery 
Chowder Carrots, Roll* 

Beef Fruit Juice, Cc hic ke on € hop Suey, Noodles, | Waldorf 
Vegetable Tomatoes, Raisin Bread* 





Salmon “Loof, Pea Sauce, 


Bran Muffin* 


Cream of 
Pea 


Apple Salad, Stuffed Peach — 











Carrot, Raisin, Nut | Apple 
Tomato Sauce Cake 
Sardine Banana 
Lettuce « Bacon Cream Pie 
Americ an “Chee se Pineapple 
Sliced Tongue Cake 


| Ege ‘Salad Roll 


Cherry Pie 
| Lettuce 











* Fertified margarine served with all breadstuffs. 
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Recipes for March 
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Jellied Cheese Salad 
(50 servings) 


Y% cup gelatin 1% tsp. curry powder 
1% pts. cold water 1% tsp. dry mustard 
1% qts. scalded milk 34 tsp. tabasco 
4 cup onion juice 4 lbs. shredded cheese 
2% tsp. salt 2 qts. heavy whipped cream 


Soften the gelatin in cold water, then dissolve it 
in scalded milk. Add the onion juice, salt, curry 
powder, mustard and tabasco. Mix well and cool. 
Add the cheese; blend. Add whipped cream and 
pour into individual molds. Chill until firm. 
Garnish with watercress and tomato slices. 
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Cranberry Pudding Sauce 


1% qts. cranberries 1% cup cornstarch 
2 qts. boiling water 2 tsp. salt 
4 cups sugar 1 cup water 


Cook cranberries in 2 quarts water until soft. 
Strain. Mix cornstarch and sugar and salt. Di- 
lute with 1 cup of water. Add to cranberries. 
Boil 5 minutes stirring constantly. Serve on Har- 
vest Pudding. 


Harvest Pudding 
(50 servings) 


apples 1% tsp. salt 
cups brown sugar 5% cups flour 
tsp. cinnamon 2 tbsp. baking powder 
cup melted margarine 6 eggs 
cups sugar 34 cup dried milk 
1 cup margarine 


Peel and slice apples. Mix brown sugar and cin- 
namon and melted margarine. Sprinkle over 
apples placed in greased baking pan. Mix and sift 
Sugar, salt, flour and baking powder. Add beaten 
egg and reconstituted dried milk. Stir in melted 
margarine. Pour batter over apples. Bake at 
350°F. for 30 minutes or until batter and apples 
are done. 
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By Marion L. Cronan 


Director of School Lunch 
Brookline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
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Baked Fillets in Spanish Sauce 
(50 servings) 


Ibs. rosefish fillets cup green pepper, ground 
cup ground onion 6 tbsp. salt 

cup salad oil tbsp. sugar 

cup flour tsp. crushed hay leaf 

qts. tomatoes tsp. ground clove 


—_ 
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Place fillets on well greased pan. Cook onion in 
fat. Blend flour with 114 cup of tomato liquid 
and mix with remainder of tomatoes. Add green 
pepper and seasonings to tomatoes and blend into 
onion fat mixture. Cook 30 minutes until thick. 
Pour sauce over fish. Bake 35 minutes at 350°F. 


Oatmeal Raisin Cookies 
(100 cookies) 


qts. sifted flour 1 qt. chopped raisins 

tsp. soda 1 qt. nuts (if desired) 
tbsp. salt 1% qts. uncooked rolled oats 
tsp. cinnamon 6 cup dried eggs 

qt. sugar 14 cup water 

cups melted fat 2 cups milk 
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Sift flour, soda, salt and cinnamon together. Mix 
the sugar with the melted fat, raisins, nuts and 
rolled oats. Mix all these ingredients together. 
Add reconstituted eggs and milk. Stir well. Drop 
using #40 scoop onto greased cooky sheets. Bake 
in a moderate oven 10-12 minutes. 


Applesauce Refrigerator Cookies 
(100 cookies) 


cups shortening 1% tsp. baking soda 
cup sugar 1% tsp. salt 
cup brown sugar, firmly 2 tsp. cinnamon 
packed 34 tsp. cloves 
1 egg 1 cup applesauce 
1% qts. sifted flour 1 cup raisins 


Soften shortening in mixer. Add all ingredients. 
Mix 5 minutes at low speed. Work on lightly 
floured board until cooky dough is in rolls two 
inches in diameter. Wrap in heavy waxed paper 
and chill. Slice cookies 14 inch in thickness. Bake 
on lightly greased cooky sheets at 370°F. for 5-10 
minutes. 





What's Going On in Foods 





OR the consecutive 
United States food shipments to 
foreign countries have increased. 

During the 1948-49 period, over 49 bil- 

lion pounds were shipped abroad—15 

per cent more than in the previous 
year and five times the average tonnage 
for 1955-39. About 63 per cent went 
to countries participating in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, and American 


fourth vear, 


gifts and loans financed 55 to 60 per 
cent of the shipments. Most of the 
food (82 per cent) was in the form 
of grain products since these foods pro 
vide energy at lower cost than mos 
others. However, United States ex 
ports of fats and oils were 60 per cent 
higher than last year. The only food 
groups of which we exported less were 
meat and dairy products. 


Chicken in Every Pot 

Low income families are eating 90 
per cent more poultry than they did 
in 1942, the BHNHE nation-wide sur- 
vey of urban eating habits shows. City 
third 
more poultry than before. The average 
amount eaten per family per week is 
one and one half pounds. Roasters 
eaten more 


families in general consume a 


and stewing chickens are 
commonly than friers and broilers 


Error in Margarine Report 

In our December issue, we reported 
that the bill to remove the Federal tax 
on margarine had passed the 8]st Con- 
gress by a vote of 260 to 106. Actually, 
these were the figures for the pre 
vious Congress; the last Congress passed 
the bill by a vote of 287 to 89. Also, 
the number of states which now pro 
hibit the sale of yellow margarine dé 
creased from 19 to 16 during the past 
year. 


Notes from a HEIB Meeting 

This fall the New York City HEIB 
chapter has been conducting a series of 
“Up-to-Dater” keep its 
members posted on developments in 
fields. Here are 
food notes from the 


meetings to 
their respective some 
“up-to-dater” ses 
sion in November. 

1. Kraft and Armour are both making 
aged cheddar cheese. The cheese comes 
one-half and 
packages and each piece is aged and 


packed in one-pound 
cured in its own transparent wrapper. 
It is claimed that the new cheese has 
no rind and will not develop mold. 
Sharp, medium and mild varieties will 
be available and should be ready for 
national distribution by this month. 
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2. Salmon is being canned by a new 
technique which eliminates bones and 
skin. This product is available in only 
a few places. 

3. Pure cream is being canned by 
Dairy Dream Farms, Inc. It is 18 per 
cent butterfat and comes in ten ounce 
and 46 ounce (institution size) cans. 
It does not require refrigeration until 
opened. 

4. Crackers packed in the new Du- 
Pont cellophane containers will not be- 
come soggy after the box is opened. 
The plan is to have four separate cel- 
lophane wrappers in each cracker box, 
thus protecting the unused portion of 
the carton. 





Less Time for Tom Turkey 

Big turkeys weighing over ten and a 
half pounds dressed or nine pounds 
ready to cook need not be roasted at 
the very low temperatures formerly ad- 
vised, USDA specialist Mary Swickard 
has found. A large sized turkey can be 
cooked satisfactorily at 300 to 325 de 
grees, rather than at 250 to 275 de- 
grees as formerly recommended. The 
higher temperatures mean cooking time 
can be reduced by an hour to an hour 
and a half. For smaller birds weighing 
six to ten pounds dressed or five to 
eight and a half pounds ready to cook, 
the usual cooking time—two and a half 
to three hours at 325 degrees is still 
recommended. 


Streamlined Swine 

The new type hogs developed by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Beltsville, Maryland, are less porky— 
in one sense—than the common kind, 
but in another they are more so. For 
while these hogs are less fat than hogs 
traditionally are, they give more pork 


By Patricia Appleyard 





The scene at left is not an overgrown 
foods laboratory but the Grand Ball- 
room of New York’s Waldorf-Astoria in 
readiness for the most elaborate cook- 
ing contest ever held. Pillsbury Mills 
sponsored the huge nationwide compe- 
tition. Ranges for the 100 contestants 
who participated in the bake-off were 
furnished by the General Electric Com- 
pany. Standing at right above is Mrs. 
Ralph Smafield, who won first prize of 
$50,000 for her water-rising nut twists. 
At left are home economists Lura 
Jim Alkire of General Electric and 
Ellen Pennell of Pillsbury Mills. The 
judges were seven noted home econo 
mists from magazines and newspapers 


One of the Beltsville hogs 
pounds 


per pound. 
gave fourteen and one halt 
more of the preferred cuts—hams, loin, 
bacon, butt and picnic shoulder—than 
an ordinary hog of the same weight, but 
yielded about eight pounds less fat. The 
new strain will mean that quality of 
hogs can no longer be judged on the 
basis of weight, as is often done today. 


Food Flashes 
@ Bisquick can be used to make cookies 
as well as hot The recipe, 
which uses peanut butter, sugar, water 
and Bisquick, has been so successful 
that it will soon appear on all Bisquick 


breads. 


labels. ‘Two variations call for orange 
juice and chocolate chips. 

e@ Supersonic butter is on the way. It 
can be produced in a few seconds by an 
ultrasonic churning mechanism, accord 
ing to Food Industries magazine. Sw 
personic sterilization of food is also @ 
possibility of the future. 
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2 New Teaching Units 





Edited by 

ScHoo. oF Home Economics 
The University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 





“How to Prepare Better Breakfasts” 
NEW BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 32-page Teacher's Source 
Book, based on a research study by the School of 
Home Economics at the University of Georgia, 
presents in detail twelve breakfast preparation 
schedules with menus for 10, 15, 20 and 25 minute 
breakfasts. Included is helpful information on 
table setting, centerpieces, and cereal serving ideas. 
Interestingly illustrated with photographs and 
action drawings. 


FOR THE CLASSROOM: A two-color wall chart, 
size 22” x 16”, illustrates two “10 Minute Break- 
fasts’”” with menus, preparation schedules, and 
attractive table setting suggestions. 


FOR STUDENTS: 25 Students’ Work Sheets pro- 
vide assignment material together with correct 
table setting chart, menus and preparation sched- 
ules, and table setting suggestions. 





CEREAL INSTITUTE, INc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


FEBRUARY, 1950 






Edited by 
I. J. JOHNSON 
Professor and Head, Farm Crops 
Iowa Agricultural Experimental Station 
Iowa State College 


"The History and Manufacture 
of BREAKFAST CEREALS" 


NEW CEREAL TEACHING UNIT 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 24-page Teacher's Source 
Book gives the history of grains and the manufac- 
turing processes of 20 generic kinds of cereal. It 
shows the five grains of origin and the structure of 
grain kernels. Included are the nutritional con- 
tribution of breakfast cereals and report of scien- 
tific study of adverse effects of ‘breakfast skip- 
ping” habit. Excellent basic background material 
for correlation in other classes. 

FOR THE CLASSROOM: A full color wall chart, 
size 22” x 16”, has large cross-section diagram of 
corn, oats, rice, and wheat kernels showing the 
bran, endosperm, and germ portions; and illus- 
trations of the 20 generic kinds of cereals. A most 
useful teaching aid for stimulating classroom 
discussions. 

FOR STUDENTS: 25 Students’ Work Sheets... an 
abbreviated form of the wall chart with activity 
suggestions. 


USE COUPONS 
IN COUPON SECTION 


to send for these two teaching units. 
FREE to Teachers and Professional People. 





What's Going On in the Home = 





ROM the State College of Washing- 

ton comes one answer to the hous- 

ing shortage—a booklet entitled Our 
Answer to Housing “Build It Yourself.” 
Since the high cost of labor accounts for 
about fifty per cent of the cost of a 
new home, the Departments of Home 
Economics Housing and Architectural 
Engineering thought that if the layman 
could build his home himself he would 
save this labor cost. 

To make this possible they designed 
three house plans that are attractive 
and adequate for two people and simple 
enough in construction to be erected 
by persons without previous building 
This booklet these 
three plans and instructions on how to 
build them. Also included is informa- 
tion on the frost line, deed restrictions, 
zoning ordinances, city codes, water and 


experience. gives 


sewer facilities and possible sources of 
information should the builder 
further help. ‘These houses cost be- 
tween $2,500 and $3,000 plus lot. They 
have 440 square feet of floor space with 


need 


open planning of interiors for a more 
spacious look. 

The new booklet sells for twenty-five 
cents and can be secured by writing to 
Dean Velma Phillips, College of Home 
Economics or Professor Stanley Smith, 
Department of Architectural Engineer- 
ing, Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington. 


Semi-pre-fab Storage Units 

Construction of built-in storage wall 
systems can be simplified by using pre- 
built storage components. ‘These con- 
sist of approximately a dozen sizes of 
drawers, seven sizes of doors, four sizes 
of shelves, three droplids with writing 
beds, a desk pigeonhole and a_ radio 
speaker panel. Using these storage com- 
ponents, storage units can be individ- 
ually designed but construction is re- 
duced to merely erecting a framework 
in which to install them, thus eliminat- 
ing special cabinet work. They are of- 
fered in walnut, primavera, bittersweet, 
gunmetal and forest green. The manu- 
facturer is the Herman Miller Furni- 
ture Co., Zeeland, Michigan. 


No Rinsing 

Washing without rinsing is the new 
detergent news from the Lever Broth- 
ers Company. ‘They report that clothes 
washed with their new product, No- 
Rinse Surf, require no rinsing. ‘The 
dirt removed from the clothes is held 
in suspension in the wash water and 
flows off when the clothes are rung out, 
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put through a wringer or spun-dried. In 
addition to saving the homemaker rins- 
ing time, they say clothes stay just as 
white and colors just as bright as clothes 
washed with soap or an ordinary de- 
tergent and rinsed twice. Also they 
wear longer due to less abrasive han- 
Mineral con- 
affect its 


dling and less wringing. 
tent of the water does not 
efficiency. 


Portable Dishwasher 

Designed to serve the needs of the 
renter as well as the home owner, the 
new General Electric dishwasher de- 
mands no permanent plumbing or elec- 
trical connections. ‘To use, the inlet 
hose is connected to the hot water 
faucet and electric cord plugged in any 
outlet. ‘The capacity is the same as the 
deluxe, automatic machines but the 
machine is manually controlled. When 
not in use, it can be rolled into an 
out-of-the-way corner. 


Product Briefs 

e The Empire Tuffy Broom is a gay 
household tool with its red, blue or 
yellow bristles of Emprene plastic. — It 
effectively sweeps any kind of floor sur- 
faces and the nicest feature about it 
is that its non-water absorbant bristles 
can be kept sparkling clean by sudsing 
and rinsing. It is a product of the 
Fmpire Brush Works, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter, New York. 

e For quick primping away from the 
boudoir, the NeeLook Make-up Mirror 
is just the thing. This 514-inch double- 
faced magnifying and plain mirror has 
a spring plastic clamp that fits snugly 


. 


Located at the left are the new Shelva- 
trays featured in the Crosley custom 
home freezers. One provides easy stor- 
age of cakes and pies and the other for 
freezing jars. The trays are removable 





By Lois Cook 


to the knee, the mirror adjusting to any 
angle for perfect vision. With the mir- 
ror on the knee, both hands are free 
to beautify. It is a good idea for trav- 
eling, for the beach and to have handy 
in one’s desk. It is manufactured by 
Hollywood Neelook Co., Glendale, 
Calif. 

e@ With Sudzer, a new soap-saver, bars 
of soap can be consumed to the last 
bubble. It is a little net bag made 
from twisted paper cord rubberized with 
neopreme, a coating which withstands 
the deteriorating effects of grease and 
hot water. Scraps of soap within this 
bag can be handled easily and the bag’s 
mesh construction makes it efficient for 
scraping food from dishes. The Mil- 
tron Corp., Greenback, Tenn. is the 
manufacturer. 

@ Dust shaken from dust mops_ will 
not scatter if a Dust Trap is used. It is 
a simple, Vinyl plastic cover that fits 
over the mop top and sides and pre- 
vents the dust from rising when the 
mop is shaken into a waste basket. Its 
manufacturer is Bert Spielholz. 

® A regular single or double bed can 
be transformed into a modified hospital 
bed with the Adjustabed of The Men- 
gel Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Placed under the mattress, this 34 inch 
plywood board will adjust the mattress 
into seven different positions for the 
upper trunk and five positions for flex- 
ing hips and knees. It can be folded 
easily for storage. 

e Now there are dated glasses on the 
market. Yes, all Libbey Heat-Treated 
glasses are dated, not to assure fresh- 
ness but to show the durability of their 
“Bounce” tumblers. A glass manufac 
tured during the first quarter of 1949 
would have etched on its bottom a nine 
(the last digit of the year of manufac 
ture) on the left of a small star and a 
one (indicating the quarter) on the 
right. 

e The Walter $. Medine Company of 
Hollywood, California, has redesigned 
the business end of the spoon. De 
signed for cooking purposes, the new 
stainless steel spoons have flat angle 
forward edges which fit corners and 
bottoms of all types of pots and pans. 
They are supposed to scrape ten times 
the area of ordinary_spoons the same 
size. They will be available in three 
sizes: 8, 10 and 13 inches—the latter 
two sizes in plainSor-perforated styles. 
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COMPLETE 
TEACHING LIBRARY ON 
HOME APPLIANCES 
AVAILABLE 


Information on construction, care and use of the latest 
electric home appliances is set forth in the Reference 
Handbooks offered by the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. This material, prepared for teachers and students 
of Home Economics, was carefully compiled under super- 
vision of the Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. 


ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 


The 36-page manual, *‘ Electric Home Appliances’, covers 
more than 20 appliances. Also gives elementary facts on 
electricity, modern wiring, kitchen and laundry planning. 
Includes helpful teaching suggestions. High lights are 
pointed up in a supporting student Fact Folder. 


ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATION 


Just off the press, completely revised ‘‘Electric Household 
Refrigeration’’ book which treats refrigeration of foods 
... its effect on bacteria and vitamins . . . home freez- 
ing...correct loading of a refrigerator ...its proper 
care and use, plus a great deal more useful information. 
Material is condensed in a Fact Folder for student use. 


HOME LAUNDERING . 


This latest edition of the popular ‘‘ Home Laundering”’ 
handbook contains a wealth of valuable teaching infor- 
mation. Stresses the chemistry of washing, techniques of 
ironing and general care and use of all laundry equipment, 
with suggestions for planning a modern laundry. It is also 
supported with a student Fact Folder. 


HOME FREEZING GUIDES 


A series of 6 Home Freezing Guides explains freezing 
procedures of vegetables, fruits, meats, poultry, cooked 
foods and the slaughtering and dressing of poultry. All 
phases of freezing, including preparation and packaging, 
are covered. Recipes are also included. Leaflets are standard 
notebook size. One entire set is available to teachers, free 
of charge. Additional copies of each guide are 5 cents. 


NUTRITION MANUAL 


“They Never Suspected’’, a 48-page report on the findings 
of a family nutrition study, offers proof that proper food 
habits pay off in better health. Provides information on 
basic nutrition principles, the importance of vitamins, 
well-balanced meals, correct food purchasing, prepara- 
tion, storage and cooking methods. Contains year-round 
guide and menus for balanced meals. Practical for teach- 
ing better nutrition principles. Teacher's manual free, 
additional copies, 10¢ each. Student Fact Folder available. 


TO OBTAIN LITERATURE 


One copy of each teacher's manual is free. Extra copies of 
Manuals, with the exception of those otherwise listed, 
are 5¢ each, money to be enclosed with order. All Fact 
Folders free in reasonable quantities. Address orders to 
the Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, 224 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Here are two wonderful, new 
Westinghouse appliances. 





The Food Mixer, with power- 
plus for any mixing job. No 
shift... just set dial once for 






7 \ 

\ ee 
Le \. 
Easy to Use! Off-center location 


of beaters allows space for add- 
ing ingredients. 


nearly every mixing job. No 
spatter, no oiling, easy to clean, 
use and store. Juicer available. 


The famous Westinghouse 
Roaster-Oven . . . cooks every- 
thing, plugs in anywhere. Bakes, 
roasts, cooks complete meal. 
When equipped with Broiler- 
Grid, fries, grills, broils food. 
Has accurate thermostat con- 
trol, ovenware dishes, 





Cook Complete Meal in Roaster- 
Oven, all at one time ... Meat, 
vegetables, dessert. 


Both appliances easily available for your school... under 
Westinghouse School Plan. This plan offers many fine 
Westinghouse appliances at special low prices. Replaces 
them yearly at no extra cost. Practical teaching aids are in- 
cluded, free of charge. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS... See Coupon Section 


suRE rns Westi nghou se 


REFRIGERATOR + CLEANER * RANGE + WATER HEATER « DRYER « HOME FREEZER 
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What's Going On in Textiles = 





N up-to-date record of what's going 
on in plastics has been compiled 
by the United States Testing Com- 
pany. In this comprehensive glossary 
each plastic material is classified accord- 
ing to its characteristics, uses and care. 
Infinite variety is possible in the plas- 
ticizers and each contributes its essen- 
tial qualities to the complex mixture 
of which it becomes a part. Some are 
flexible; some are color fast. Some 
that are inflammable cause irritation to 
human skin; one that pleases the hand 
may offend the nose. ‘They may be 
compounded for specific or general use. 
Ihe Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try has been working during the past 
year on standardizing methods of test- 
ing plastics. As with all other ma- 
terials, such information about qual- 
ity, performance and care is most readily 
believed when it is based on valid 
tests, and wary buyers will read_in- 
formative labels for such information. 
In today’s interior design, plastic ma- 
terials hold wide interest and great 
promise. A large number of new 
floor coverings are made wholly or in 
part of plastics. One of these is really 
a sandwich of three layers welded to- 
gether by means of heat and pressure. 
Plastic films and sheetings have so 
increased in attractiveness that they are 
being widely used for draperies. Win- 
dow roller-shades are now being made 
of plastic materials. ‘Table tops, 
decorative wall panels, seats for chairs 
and molded furniture parts are exam- 
ples of rigid plastics. ‘There are also 
plastic upholstery materials. Plastic 
coated fabrics and plastic sheeting with 
a supporting fabric back can be worked 
without difficulty by an amateur up- 
holsterer. It looks like real leather, 
too. 


Nylon Scores Again 


Our monthly report on nylon in- 
cludes some new departures. Nylon has 
now entered the upholstery fabric field. 
The first standard line of nylon uphol- 
stered furniture was introduced by 
Kroehler in late September. Because 
of nylon’s extreme toughness and re- 
sistance to abrasion, this upholstery 
fabric should outwear that made of 
other fibers. The fabric is also re- 
sistant to moths and mildew and is 
non-inflammable. 

A new light-weight fabric combining 
nylon with wool, called Nylaine, has 
been put on the market by Cyril John- 
son Woolen Co., of Stafford Springs, 
Conn., after two years of development 
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work. The fabric is a blend of 20 
per cent nylon staple with 80 per cent 
fine virgin wool. It is blessed with un- 
usually high tensile strength, shape re- 
tention and resistance to abrasion. The 
fabric is intended for use in men’s suits, 
slacks and sport coats. 

Burlington Mills has merged nylon 
and silk into a lovely crepe fabric for 
lingerie and called it Nysila. The nylon 
makes the fabric wrinkle-resistant, shape- 
retaining and easy to care for, while the 
silk adds a sumptuous, smooth touch. 
Truly a luxury fabric! 


Hot Competition 

The United States Testing Company 
was busy last fall washing blankets. 
Within the same week two companies 
introduced new type wool blankets that 
can be washed safely over and over 
again. 

The Springfield Woolen Mills Co., 
Springfield, ‘Tennessee, have treated an 
all wool blanket with a process which 
eliminates all but minimum shrinkage 
and prevents matting. After numerous 
normal washing operations, the blan- 
ket retains its soft, warm, fluffy tex- 
ture. The color is maintained and the 
blanket is guaranteed against damage 
by moths for five years. This process 
has been trade-marked “‘Sizeset’”’ and the 
Springfield Woolen Mills blanket is 
called “Fortune.” It sells for $14.95 and 
comes in seven colors. 

Manufacturine Com 


The Beacon 





The effectiveness of the “Sizeset” treat- 
ment is shown in this comparison 
test made at the United States Testing 
Company. After ten washings, the top 
blanket is badly shrunken and matted 
while the Springfield blanket retains its 
original size, fluffy texture and color. 
The new Beacon “Lanaset”’ treated 
blankets are equally shrink resistant 


By Dorothy S. Day 


pany, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company's Textile Resin 
Department, is also offering a wash- 
able wool blanket. These blankets are 
treated with “Lanaset” to give them 
shrink resistance. This process has pre- 
viously been successfully used on a 
wide range of wool apparel fabric but 
this is the first time it has been com- 
mercially applied to blankets. The 
“Lanaset” treatment does not change 
the appearance or feel of the blanket, 
it makes colors livelier, and in some 
cases actually increases the blanket’s 
warmth. Dry cleaning will not af- 
fect the finish. Beacon Lanaset blan- 
kets are available in seven colors and 
cost about $11. 


Flapper Fashions 


Shades of 1920 and the shapeless meal 
sacks worn by the best dressed women 
of that decade appeared on the stage 
recently in New York in the revival 
of Anita Loos’ Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes a best seller of 25 years ago. 
The costumes for the 1949 version are 
flapper fashions with up-to-date im- 
provements. They have shape through 
the top and are subtly fitted in at 
a lowered but still definite waistline. 
Pastel evening dresses, uneven hemlines, 
bugle bead fringe eighteen inches wide, 
boyish bobs and long earrings call up 
nostalgic memories of the Twenties. 
High-style spring fashions may have the 
same unmistakable touches. The de- 
signers have been flirting with the flap- 
pers since last spring. 


Air Conditioned Cotton 


A new line of cotton fabrics which 
have been treated to provide greater 
porosity should be available in the 
stores soon. <A durable treatment re- 
moves lint from the yarns and opens 
spaces in the weave so that the fabric 
can breathe. The fabric will soil less 
easily and the drying rate is 50 to 
60 per cent faster. It wears well as 
the fibers are said not to break and 
fuzz. The finish does not come off 
with laundering. “Air-conditioned fab- 
rics” were first introduced in the mid- 
thirties, but development was delayed 
by the war. Many refinements have 
been made in the treatment since then, 
an official of the firm states. The new 
cotton will be made in a wide range of 
solid colors and in prints. 
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By Frances Mauck 
S  @ 


Why pay good money for the 
67. roller-type lint removers now 
on the market? When working with 
wool that picks up lint readily, just 
strap some adhesive tape, sticky-side-out, 
to the back of a brush. The “‘stickum” 
picks up the lint nicely. 


68 Button, button, who has a but- 
@ ton idea? Use wood button 
molds and apply nail polish, brushing 
it in along the grain of the wood. Two 
coats are better than one. Devise your 
own clever way of attaching to the 
garment. A knot of yarn or leather on 
top of the button with the loose end 
run through the hole goes well with 
sport-type garments. A small, flat, 
dark mother-of-pearl button laid on 
top and sewed through the mold and 
onto the garment gives a dressier ef- 
fect. 





6 Why not rob the children’s 
@ block supply to find wood 
blocks of the right size and shape to 
use in pressing small details when mak- 
ing a wool suit or coat? A long, nar- 
row piece will serve to press open the 
center front seam before you lay the 
facing back in place on the inside of 
the coat. A round or curved block may 
be used to shape the collar into the 
desired curve. Pressing with the right 
side of wool fabric against wood de- 
creases the tendency to make the fabric 
shiny. 


70 Do thread ends trailing from 
* spools in your sewing box an- 
noy you?’ We have tried two ideas and 
both work. Make a crayon mark on 
the end of the spool near the notch 
which fastens the end of the thread. 
The colored mark tells you where the 
notch is so that you can easily replace 
the thread—if the notch does not break 
off as it often does. The second idea 
takes more time. Place a strip of scotch 
tape across the end of spool, sticky 
side up. A second strip across the 
first holds the latter in place. As you 
draw off a length of thread, lay it 
across the sticky tape where it will stay 
until you use the spool again. 

Frances F. Mauck is an editorial advisor to PRACTICAL 
lome Economics. Miss Mauck, formerly the Director 
of the Sewing Center at Rich's, Inc. in Atlanta, 


now has opened her own sewing center in Decatur, 
Georgia. 
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|, = is a new kind of leaflet that 
will help give her the answers! Time 
of Your Life, published four times dur- 
ing the school year by the Elgin 
National Watch Company, will be a hit 
with every teen, a lively source of 
reference for every modern-minded 


teacher of teens. 


Keyed to the basic theme of developing 
poise and self-confidence, Time of 
Your Life is full of intriguing and 
valuable hints on beauty, clothes, fun, 
grooming, posture and charm. Gaily 
illustrated in color, it is wisely and 
wittily written, will be popular in the 


classroom. 


This bright, informative publication is 
available for your classes in the quan- 
tity you need with the compliments of 
ELGIN, whose fine precision watches have 


been an American tradition since 1865. 


See coupon page 


for FREE teaching aids 


NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 


TIME OF YOUR LIFE, published quarterly, is designed to answer 


many of the ‘living happily’ problems of the inquiring young. 

















mate &25) for 
teachers 10 explain 


Available to all teachers (free) the 
Tampax manual on menstruation has 
been professionally prepared and is 
equally valuable for class work or 
private talks with students. It disposes 
of old superstitions about menstrua- 
tion. Describes how it functions. 
Clearly shows its purpose. Gives mod- 
ern viewpoint on monthly care. Ana- 
tomical drawings, doctors’ reports and 
bibliographies are included. This useful 
manual is entitled ‘How Times Have 
Changed.” Send for it. 

Your students no doubt are familiar 
with Tampax and interested in it. This 
product is well suited to ‘Good 
Grooming” sessions because of its out- 
standing daintiness. No pins, no pads, 
no belts, no odor with the Tampax 
method of sanitary protection! Tampax 
is also frequently recommended 
by athletic and swimming instructors 
to classes of girls in high schools and 
colleges. Special folders have been 
prepared for students. See coupon. 












Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
‘ * 








TAMPAX INCORPORATED P-20-C 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. [] Tampax 
manual for teachers’‘ How Times Have Changed.” 
] Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
uper, Junior absorbencies. (] Booklet for 
students “Coming of Age” with order card for 
additional free supply. 
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Savory Mousse 
(Continued from page 81) 


thicken, fold in fish, horse-radish, capers 
if used, and cream. Turn into wet mold 
and chill. Unmold and garnish with 
stuffed olives, watercress, stuffed celery, 
etc. 


Ham Mousse 


1 tablespoon gelatin 

14 cup cold water or stock 

4, cups finely minced cold cooked 
ham 

4 cup minced stuffed olives 

1 teaspoon mixed mustard 

4 teaspoon paprika 

1% cup heavy cream, whipped 

14 cup mayonnaise 


Soften gelatin in water or stock and 
dissolve over hot water. Add ham, 
olives, mustard and paprika. When 
mixture begins to thicken fold in stiffly 
beaten cream with which mayonnaise 
has been blended. Turn into a wet bor- 
der mold and chill. Unmold and fill 
center with any mixed vegetable salad 
marinated with a little French dressing. 
Garnish with shredded lettuce and 
radish roses, stuffed olives or cucumber 
pickle fans, with diamonds or hearts of 
aspic. 


Aspic should be sparkingly clear and 
of light golden color, firm enough to 
hold its form but not rubbery. Aspic 
demands a rich, well-flavored stock with 
a base of beef, veal or chicken, slowly 
simmered with vegetables, then strained, 
chilled and clarified. This last operation 
should remove every particle of fat 
from the stock. For each quart the 
crushed shells and slightly beaten whites 
of two eggs should be stirred into the 
cold stock. Bring to boiling point, 
whisking and stirring constantly. Boil 
(without stirring) five minutes longer. 
Let stand another five minutes, then 
strain through doubled muslin or a 
flannel bag perviously dipped in hot 
water and wrung out. Do not squeeze, 
do not press; just allow the clear, rich 
liquor to drip through the cloth. For 
each quart of the clear boiling hot 
stock, add one tablespoon gelatin soft- 
ened in one-fourth cup cold water, stir 
until completely dissolved, then mold. 

Would you like to have your mousse 
aspic-coated? When the aspic is pre- 
pared, put a tablespoon or two of the 
warm aspic into the wet mold. Tip 
mold back and forth until it is coated 
with the aspic. When aspic begins to 
set, but before it is really firm, put in 
another two tablespoons and_ perhaps 
even a third, so that every part of the 
mold is evenly, smoothly lined. Be sure 
that the aspic is thoroughly cold and 
set before turning in the mousse mix- 
ture. To unmold dip for a second in 


warm water. Troublesome? Yes, a little, 
but well worth the effort. 

There is still another kind: of savory 
mousse—the hot mousse. It is better for 
a regular supper than for buffet service 
because it should be served piping hot 
and this is not always easy to accomplish 
a la buffet. Any white fish such as sole, 
flounder, whitefish, even cod or haddock 
will be good in this hot mousse. 


Hot Fish Mousse 


1% pounds white fish 
4 tablespoons butter, chilled 
34 teaspoon salt 
34 cup heavy cream 
2 egg whites 


Skin and bone the fish (save all trim- 
mings for making fish stock for sauce). 
Pass both fish and butter twice through 
food chopper, using fine knife, then 
pound until perfectly smooth. Add salt, 
then cream gradually. When thoroughly 
blended fold in stiffly beaten egg whites 
and turn into a well-buttered mold, fill- 
ing this three-fourths full. Set in a pan 
of hot water, cover and cook in slow 
oven, 325-350° F., until set, about one 
hour, Unmold and serve with a Fish 
Mushroom Sauce (using fish stock for 
this) or Lobster Sauce and small whole 
boiled potatoes. 


ADA Meeting 
(Continued from page 83) 


Mildred A. Baker, Director of Food 
Service, Pennsylvania State College, de- 
scribed the operation of a new mil- 
lion-dollar food service department 
semi-decentralized in nature, equipped 
for dealing with all purchasing, meat 
handling and baking sufficient to serve 
15,000 meals a day. Highly efficient 
business machines do an accurate job 
of record keeping. Experimental work 
is conducted in a kitchen especially 
equipped for quantity cookery. 

A full program of outdoor camping 
for diabetics, including sports, crafts, 
overnight trips and programs, was de 
scribed by Mary B. Olney, M.D., As 
sociate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
at the University of California Medical 
School. The camp has the advantage 
of demonstrating to diabetics that theif 
problem is not purely personal and is 
not a physical or mental handicap. 
Camp provides an opportunity [0 
demonstrate the flexibility of a diet 
prescription, and the possibilities for 
planning special events such as picnics, 
banquets and fireside breakfasts. 
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SFSA Meeting 


(Continued from page 83) 


general meeting. ‘These papers will be 
published in full in professional mag- 
azines so that all may read them. 

The Nutrition Education in Elemen- 
tary Schools panel brought forth a live- 
ly discussion. Some of the points made 
by Helen Mackintosh were that nutri- 
tion education at the elementary level 
must be functional, it must tie up with 
what is happening with food at home 
and children must have experiences with 
food, not just read or talk about it. 
Dr. Betty Lockwood spoke about The 
Goals for Nutrition Education pub- 
lished by the Harvard School of Pub- 
lic Health. Her experience’ with 
the Newton, Massachusetts, program 
brought out many broad experiences 
that any school should follow. The 
background habits of the child should 
indicate the need for study in each 
grade. Floride Moore described the 
program in Georgia which resulted in 
the film, The School that Learned to 
Eat. Need for nutrition education in 
teacher-training institutions was con- 
stantly stressed. The price of lunches, 
the competition with near-by snack bar 
stores and the problem of carbonated 
beverages were all discussed by the en- 
tire group. 

Friday morning’s Symposium on 
School Administration and the School 
Lunch contributed the varied view- 
points of lunch room supervisor, super- 
intendent and principal. Ruth M. Cut- 
ter, Supervisor of School Lunches for 
the State of New Hampshire, stated 
that the school lunch should develop 
self-respect and become a_ socializing 
and equalizing experience. She ad- 
vised us to sell the school lunch to 
administrators and Parent Teachers As- 
sociations. Merle Davis, Supervisor of 
Elementary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Virginia, urged us to 
provide experiences based on coopera- 
tive planning of all fields of education 
so that an integrated program would 
be possible. Dr. David S. Jenkins, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Ann Arundel 
County, Maryland, stated that adminis- 
tration has the job of making teaching 
an easy process. School lunch problems 
of administration are concerned with 
schedules, types of tables, attitudes to- 
ward cleanliness and the use of the cafe- 
teria for other activities. School boards 
are increasingly assuming the expenses 
of supervision and equipment, but many 
have not yet assumed the responsibility 
for food. 

Dr. Jenkins thought more student 
Participation in cafeteria policies and 
control desirable. The school lunch 
should be a place where the student 
may make his choice of food and com- 
panions, hold meetings and develop 
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socially. Mr. Hugh Smith, Principal, 
Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C., said that health 
was one of the cardinal principles of 
education and that all teachers and 
pupils should practice what we teach 
in the lunch room. His school car- 
ried out a nutrition program for the 
United Nations’ week, using foreign 
menus, flags and costumes, and _ stress- 
ing the Basic Seven foods. All de- 
partments contributed with the slogan 
—Thought for Food—Food for Thought. 

The annual luncheon brought us an 
inspiring talk by Dr. Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
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WANT CLASSROOM COPIES? 


“Choose your CALORIES 
Wisely,” handy folder 
lists caloric values of 
almost 200 common 
foods and beverages. 
See coupon section, 
page /|02. 
KELLOGG'S PEP— 
107 calories in a regu- 
lor l-oz. serving— 


extra shares of Vita- 
mins B; and DI! 
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Education Association. Dr. Givens de- 
scribed his trip to devastated areas of 
the world and contrasted primitive 
methods of farming with modern meth- 
ods and equipment — the two being 
found within a few miles of each other. 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord spoke on 
Schools in Foreign Feeding Programs. 
Her plea for aid to further school 
feeding and distribution of clothing in 
Europe impressed all. A_ three-reel 
film called, For All the Children of the 


World, is available. Address inquiries 
to United Nations International 
drens Emergency Fund, 405 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


while I’m reducing? 


For the girls who ask you 
this question, the answer is 


YES! yes! YeS/ 


When reducing, it is risky to forget that 
the body continues to have energy require- 
ments. These requirements, experts say, 
are advantageously met by cereals! 


But some cereals are better than others! 
A regular l-ounce serving of crispy 
Kellogg’s pep for example, besides helping 
to meet energy needs, has (a) twice the 
amount of Vitamin B, as found in whole 
wheat, (b) the day’s need of Vitamin D! 
And the calories in a cupful of PEP and 
four ounces of milk add up to only 187! 
Far fewer than the 469 calories swimming 
in a small chocolate milk shake! 

So chalk up a big ‘YES!’ for the cereal 
dish and a “YES! YES!” for Kellogg’s 
cereals. Remember, all Kellogg’s cereals 
either are made from the whole grain or 
are restored to whole-grain Values of 
thiamine, niacin and iron. 


Fora better breakfast 
better cat flluggs 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40° BRAN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES + CORN-SOYA 
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.. Authoritative | 


Household Finance Corporation provides 
interesting filmstrip lectures. These pre- 
sent valuable information on money man- 
agement and better buymanship. 
Available on Loan 
Filmstrip lectures include a silent filmstrip 
(which requires 35mm. filmstrip projec- 
tor), a prepared talk to be read while 
pictures are being shown, and directions. 
Filmstrip lectures are available free on 
loan for one week. Return postage to be 
aid by borrower. Reserve at least three 
weeks in advance of your meeting. 


Date of “we | 


| Check filmstrips you went: 


MANAGING THE FAMILY INCOME (black 

| and white). How a family developed 
a budget. 86 frames. 22 minutes. 

| MRS. CONSUMER CONSIDERS CREDIT 
(black and white). Explains consumer 
credit. 105 frames. 32 minutes. 

| oO BUY WORDS (black and white). Tech- 
niques of buying and how to become 





a skillful shopper. 81 frames. 18 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
minutes. | 
| Be on! SHALL | WEAR? (black and 
white). Shows how to achieve a satis- | 
factory wardrobe for the family. 70 | 
frames. 16 minutes. | 
| OD TAKE TIME TO MAKE TIME (black and 
white). Princi . of motion and time | 
study applied to homemaking. 87 | 
frames. 26 minutes. 
| [[]HOW Doks SHE DO IT? (black and | 
white). Motion and time study of | 
| cleaning a refrigerator. 130 frames. l 
22 minutes. 

oO SPENDING YOUR FOOD DOLLARS (black | 
and white). How to buy food. 78 | 
frames. 25 minutes. | 

| Ly svvine PROCESSED FOODS (in color). 
How to buy flours, cereals, canned and | 
frozen foods. 39 frames. 12 minutes. | 
| CJ BUYING DAIRY PRODUCTS, FOOD FATS 
AND OILS (in color). Describes forms 
and qualities. 45 frames. 12 minutes. 


| CT] BUYINGMEATS, FISH, POULTRYANDEGGS __ 

| (in color). Identifies cuts and forms. 
Discusses quality characteristics. 53 

| frames. 15 minutes. —— 

| [_] suvine FRUITS AND VEGETABLES (in 

| color). Emphasizes quality factors. 52 
frames. 15 minutes. —_ 


Please check filmstrips you wish on loan. 


Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Department 

919 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send filmstrip lectures checked on loan for one 
week. | have listed dates for which | want them, 1! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| will pay return postage. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Gs cc cvccccecececesens 
Name of school 
or organization...... 





HOUSEHOLD > 


FINANCE 
— Corporation — 
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Teen-age Diet 


(Continued from page 80) 


at drug stores and snack bars. At home, 
Susie may raid the refrigerator. 

What Susie Teen eats depends on 
how large her own or her boy friend’s 
and on what her mother 
buys both for meal time and between 
meal eating. It depends also on whether 
or not Susie herself has learned and 
been motivated to apply the principles 
of good nutrition. It is in these last 
two categories that the teacher’s in- 
fluence can be important. Her job 
is to show both parent and _ student 
that snacks can have a wholesome place 
in the diet and still retain all their 
social desirability. 


income is 


Snacks in the Diet 

Susie Teen may be surprised to learn 
that all between meal eating is not 
bad. During the war, workers in war 
plants were encouraged to eat during 
rest periods in order to maintain high 
production and reduce accident rates. 
It was suggested by H. W. Haggard 
and L. A. Greenberg of Yale University 
that war workers might eat as much 
as fifteen per cent of their total cal- 
ories as snacks. Suggested snacks in- 


|cluded fruits, citrus fruit juices, toma- 


to juice, sandwiches using enriched 

bread with a protein rich filling and 

ice cream. 
USDA 


nutritionists, too, have said 


|that some people benefit from snacks. 


Growing children, active workers and 
those who are underweight need more 
food than they can comfortably take 
during regular meals. A glass of milk, 
a sandwich, a hard cooked egg or fruit 
are mentioned as snacks suitable for chil- 
dren. 
Both 
should be 


authorities that snacks 
a nutritive supplement to 
other meals. The problem of between 
meal eating is not one of choosing be- 
tween good foods and bad foods. Any 

Snacks 
cause an 


Say 


food, properly used, is good. 
become a problem when they 
intake when foods 
containing necessary are re- 
placed by foods low in nutritive value. 
If high calorie snacks add needed en- 
ergy to a diet already complete in other 
nutrients or if snacks supply nutrients 
low in other they are 

The optimum level of the 
American dietary cannot be overlooked 
For example, a 


of excess calories or 
nutrients 


foods, good. 


below 


in discussing snacks. 
New York State teen age nutrition sur- 
vey showed that only 37 per cent of 
the girls were getting enough protein. 
Therefore, snacks might be planned to 
include extra protein. A meat sand- 
wich or an egg nog would help fill this 
The latter snack would also in- 
crease the calcium intake, which an- 
other study indicated was frequently too 


need, 


low among teen-age girls. 
It should not, of course, be suggest- 
ed that nutrient-rich snacks ‘be substi- 


tuted for well-planned meals. How- 
ever, snacks should be considered in 
relation to the diet as a whole. They 


do not cease to be a part of the diet 
because they are not eaten at regular 
meals. 


What Teachers Can Do 


Teachers can improve the diets of 
their students by working with the girls 
themselves and with their parents. 

To teachers, surveys showing poor av- 
erage diets are significant, but they do 
not mean much in any individual case 
nor do students readily apply these sta- 
tistics to themselves. In order to help 
each girl see how the snacks she eats 
are affecting her health, you might have 
your class keep a record of everything 
they eat for a week. Then, with the 
teacher’s guidance, each girl can figure 
out how she can choose snacks to sup- 
plement her regular balanced meals. 

As a means of showing students the 
relative food values of different snacks, 
you could have them look up and tabu- 
late the amount of each nutrient found 
in different snacks. For example, they 
might want to compare a snack consist- 
ing of a soft drink and a candy bar 
with a glass of milk and a piece of fruit. 
This research might be presented dra- 
matically in the form of a poster which 
would include pictures of the two snacks 
and diagrams showing their comparative 
nutritive values. 

Parents as well as teachers have be- 
come alarmed at the between meal eat- 
ing habits of their children. It may 
be that in your community this matter 
is of enough interest to be taken up at 
a PTA meeting. You can show parents 
how to cut down ill-advised between 
meal eating by providing nourishing 
foods at meal time and by having nu- 
tritious snacks in the refrigerator. ‘This 
will give you another opportunity for 
adult education in the principles of good 
nutrition, since you will have to stress 
the Basic Seven in explaining what 
place snacks should have in the diet. 
Perhaps parents will be interested in 
reading Chapter 28 of Rose’s Founda- 
tions of Nutrition, which discusses foods 
for school children of all ages. 

Here is a check list on snacks to help 
parents and students decide what foods 
to choose for between meal eating: 

1. A snack should supplement regu- 
lar meals in nutritive value. 

It should not add calories in ex 
cess of energy requirements. 

It should not be substituted for 
regular meals. 

4. It should not be 
regular meals that it spoils the appetite. 

It should taste good. After all- 
eaten for fun. 


eaten so close to 


snacks are 
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Pennsylvania’s Plan 


(Continued from page 65) 


and the laundry area should be so lo- 
cated as to accommodate sizable de- 
monstration groups, thus promoting 
public relations by offering these fa- 
cilities for adult groups from the com- 
munity as well as using them for in- 
school groups. 

Whenever possible the three food 
preparation areas should represent dif- 
ferent types of kitchen layout.2 — Dif- 
ferent kinds of utensils, china, glass- 
ware, linens and accessories should be 
chosen for each unit thus safeguard- 
ing individuality as well as affording 
the pupils the opportunity for making 
comparisons of usability. Cabinets and 
cupboards should be designed to pro- 
vide efficient combinations for storage 
and working surfaces which will give 
the pupils experience in training for 
real family living. An electric roaster, 
additional china, glassware, linens and 
other facilities including work surface 
can provide yet another food prepara- 
tion area. ‘This can be made an in- 
teresting unit especially for the girl 
who may have to work and keep house 
at the same time. 

Breakfast nooks, snack bars, booths 
and regulation home tables and chairs 


can provide facilities for food prepara- - 


tion and serving as well as for plan- 
ning when studying family food prob- 
lems. They can be used also for units 
related to family clothing. Such fur- 
niture has stood the test of time in one 
department for a period of ten years 
and is still in good condition. 

In the laundry areas modern appli- 
ances can take the drudgery out of a 
repetitive household task. Both au- 
tomatic and conventional washing ma- 
chines, as well as gas and electric driers 
and water heaters are used. 

The living or socializing area can be 
used for clothing construction, discus- 
sion and planning as well as the prac- 
tice of hospitality and social activities. 
Mirrored doors on the storage cup- 
boards for garments and filing add to 
the attractiveness of the area and serve 
as a triple mirror for fitting or groom- 
ing. 

The home management centers 
planned to include many of the struc- 
tural details found in the average home. 
The ceiling over part of the room is 
lowered to about 81% feet, the approxi- 
mate ceiling height in the home. When 
possible doors and windows, are made to 


are 


Open into the main corridor, as silent 
testimony to an informal spot in the 
school in which gracious living can be 
practiced. A fireplace helps to produce 


a homelike atmosphere. It is a home 
titi 
* See pp. 157-161, A Suggested Program in 


Common- 
of Public 
1948. 


Homemaking for Secondary Schools, 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Department 
astruction, Bulletin 325, Harrisburg, 
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within the school in which folks might 
actually live. At will, by the 
of accordion-fold partitions, it can be 


use 


one area or a series of small homelike 
rooms. In this area pupils may as- 
sume full responsibility for the man- 
agement of all phases of family life 
or they may concentrate on one aspect 
of the instructional program 
good grooming, child care, or 
care of the sick as well as family cloth- 
ing and food problems. 

Home service personnel or utility 
companies work with homemaking 
teachers in conducting training 


such as 
home 


pre )- 








Ficture of me... 





grams which result in efficient use and 
care of appliances and equipment. Also 
a number of in-service work shops have 
been held for teachers and supervis- 
ors. 

All in all Pennsylvania’s homemaking 
program is an example of 
tive “planning for and with each other” 
and is bearing fruit. 
numbers of happy enthusiastic 


its objec- 


[he increasing 
pupils 
in the homemaking classes as well as the 
many interested parents and cooperative 
administrators in all parts of the Com- 


monwealth are evidence of the wisdom 
of a shared planning program. 





Looking to you for help! 


Just a written word from you and the up-to-the-minute infant- 
nutrition material described on this page will be on its way 
to you. It’s free, of course. Teacher’s Manual, supplement- 
ing your regular baby-feeding lessons, covers a wide range 
from the basic principles of infant nutrition to scientific food 
control in commercial production. Student’s Leaflets, out- 


lined for easy use, give an all-ardund grasp of infant food 


requirements. 





— 
Babies are 


erbers .. 


BABY FOODS \ + 


Fremont, Mich 


our business...our only 


FREE! 

TEACHER'S MANUAL 
and STUDENT'S LEAFLET. 
8'%x11 
punched to fit classroom 
binders. For your Maaval 
and the required number 


inch leaflets 


of Student's Leoflets, use 
coupon on page /0! 


AC 72 
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business! | 








GARMENT-MAKING 
for your classes in 
TEXTILES- 
CLOTHING 
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Profusely illustrated and author- 
itative description of manufac- 
ture of Lingerie—from fabric to 


finish. 


EVOLUTION 
OF A SLIP 


Guides your students through all 
important steps in garment man- 
ufacture. New, dramatic pictures, 
carefully written text, prepared 
expressly for teaching textile and 
clothing subjects. 


FREE Material includes: 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Step-by-step description in text, with 
22 illustrations of principal processes, 
from selection of fabrics and design- 
ing to final inspection. 


CLASSROOM CHART 
Large (22” x 39”) Wall Chart with 17 


illustrations of important processes, 
for use in class work. 


This outstanding contribution to 
teaching of textiles and clothing 
mailed FREE on request. Order now. 
Simply mail coupon in coupon sec- 
tion to: 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Don’t Be Afraid 
of Adults 


(Continued from page 66) 


education. This indicates a need for 
classes. 

Home visits in connection with your 
day school classes will reveal many 
needs which otherwise would be over- 
looked. 

It would probably prove helpful if 
you referred to one of the following 
three books for information if you feel 
the need for some good sound authori- 
tative advice. I have found all three 
helpful at various times. They are: 
Adult Education for Homemaking by 
L. Belle Pollard, Adult Education for 
Democracy in Family Life by Mary 
S. Lyle, Handbook for Special Teach- 
ers of Food Production War Training 
Classes by California State Board for 
Vocational Education, San Luis Obispo, 
May, 1944. 

An Advisory Committee can be very 
helpful. These references will advise 
you on how to form such a committee. 
They also give suggestions for promo- 
tion, publicity, evaluation and many 
other problems which you will encoun- 
ter while teaching adult classes. I will 
write a detailed letter on any of these 
phases if you wish. 

Now let me tell you how I discovered 
the interests of the adults in this com- 
munity. I realized that the best way 
to find out what people think and want 
is to provoke thought and conversa- 
tion on the subject. 

There are many ways to do this but 
one is to make an exhibit showing the 
type of things adults can learn from 
adult classes. The exhibit can have 
photographs, cartoons, drawings and 
bulletin boards showing classes in food 
preparation, sewing, tailoring, flower 
arrangement, and child care, home safe- 
ty and many others. My exhibit was en- 
titled They Can—So Can You. It was 
displayed at a city-wide Parent-Teacher 
meeting and at the Women’s Club 
meeting. Parts of it were placed in a 
store window downtown. 

At the PTA meeting I was assisted 
by four women interested in adult 
classes. All we did was listen to re- 
marks and conversation and answer 
questions on the subject. 

The most interesting outcome of the 
exhibit was a telephone call I received 
from a man who wanted to know about 
the family relations and child care 
classes. He said, “I have a daughter 
who is engaged to be married. I feel 
she needs help such as she could get 
from the adult classes shown in the 
exhibit. In fact, I think you should 
allow men to attend these classes. I 
can remember the time when I could 
have used this type of training. I had 
to learn the hard way!” I assured him 


that if the class were taught, men as 
well as women would be welcome. 
There are many ways to’ learn the 
interests of people. Sometimes your 
day school students will ask questions 
to obtain information for their parents 
and adult friends. For example, one 
of my students asked me if we could 
have an adult class because her mother 
had attended some in Denver and 
missed them so much. Sometimes lo- 
cal stores will advertise a demonstrator 
who will show how to use new slip 





If this demonstration 


cover materials. 
can be observed, one may see that the 
women in the community are greatly 


interested in this type of thing. If you 
can interest your local store in your 
class, they may cooperate with you and 
run such a demonstration as a forerun- 
ner to your adult class on the making 
of slip covers. 

In order to find the interests you 
must keep your eyes open and also 
listen to conversation in markets, church 
meetings, Red Cross sewing rooms, res 
taurants and wherever adults gather. In 
other words, you must be a “Watch 
Bird” waiting to hear the interests of 
your community. 

Sometimes your day school classes will 
provide a carry over and a means of 
enlightening adults and thus bring out 
their interests. Sometimes, but seldom, 
you will have certain interests dropped 
on your doorstep by a group of interest- 
ed adults or your administrator. 

This should give you a start and 
when you have completed this I will 
send you another letter on how to pro 
mote your adult class. Best of luck, 
Nancy, on your new venture. 

Sincerely, 
GWEN 

Editor's Note: Next month Gwen 

tells Nancy about publicity and organt 


zation. 


Adults at School 


Approximately three million adults 
and post high school youth are being 
served each year by public schools. 
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Field Trips 


(Continued from page 67) 


ceptable social behavior enroute and at 
the place to be visited. 

6. Plan how to express appreciation 
to the people of the place visited and 
to anyone else who assisted with the 
trip. 

7. Write news stories telling about 
plans for the trip for school and local 
papers. 

8. Take one or two parents on longer 
trips. This may be especially desirable 
when taking young students and it helps 
to acquaint parents with classwork. 


II, Carrying out the trip 


A. Begin and end trip on time. If 
students are late to other classes or 
in returning home, explain and apolo- 
gize for this inconvenience. 

B. Encourage all students to be cour- 
teous, observant and attentive. Avoid 
showing boredom, disapproval or impa- 
tience. 

C. Be careful not to interfere unduly 
with regular routine of place visited. 

D. Do not handle equipment and ma- 
terials unless asked to do so. 

E. Practice safety precautions. 

F. Keep in a group unless necessary 
to get information individually or in 
small numbers. 

G. Be prepared with writing materials 
to record information when necessary. 

H. Try to understand viewpoint, 
problems and attitude of places visited 
and the people serving as guides. Be 
tolerant even when you do not agree 
or approve. Do not criticize adversely. 
Remember this trip is a privilege grant- 
ed by the people of the place visited. 

Take enough time to get the de- 
sired information in usable form. 


Il, Evaluating and using 
experiences of the trip 

A. Decide what was accomplished and 
to what extent goals of the trip were at- 
tained. 

B. Analyze and summarize findings of 
trip and how they contribute to the 
¢classwork in progress. 

C. Clarify any questions or miscon- 
ceptions. Discuss what was learned. 

D. Decide how class and individuals 
can use what they learned. 

E. Raise questions for further study. 

F. Express thanks to place visited and 
to people who assisted, preferably in 
Writing, Help students to do this 
taciously and in an acceptable form. 

G. Keep record of trips with sugges- 


tions for taking future excursions so 
that there can be constant improve- 
ment, 


H. Write news story explaining the 
trip. 
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Textile Teaching 
Devices 
(Continued from page 74) 


of both 
processes 


3. Shrink resistant finishes 
resin and chlorination type 
are now being developed and are al- 
ready applied to woolens for children’s 
apparel, hand knitting yarn, socks, 
sportswear, shirts and most recently on 
blankets. The shrink fin- 
ishes eliminates felting and matting in 
laundering—and reduced 
to a minimum of three per cent. 

4. Water repellent finish can make 
a coat do extra duty as a rain coat. 
It may be “durable” (synthetic resin) 
or “renewable” (wax and_ metallic 
soap). The latter gives a lower priced 
garment but adds extra expense for up- 
keep. Its effect may be illustrated in 
the classroom with the rinse 
product.* 


resistant 


shrinkage is 


new wax 





“Drax, a product of S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine. 


Selected Commercial Literature 
on Wool and Wool Fabrics 


One to a teacher. Free unless 
otherwise stated. 

1. Rules and Regulations of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act with Text of Act 
Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2. Tags and Labels. 
ing Institute, 57th St. 
New York City. 

Mohair. (Ask to have sample en- 
closed.) The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 
West 46th Street, New York City 19 

4. Botany Mills Wool Exhibit. Bot- 

any Mills, Educational Department, 


Passaic, N. J. 


copy 


Good Housekeep- 
and 8th Ave., 


5. Woolfacts for Educators. (a) May 
1948; (b) May 1949; (c) Oct. 1949. 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 West 46th 


t., New York City 19 


6. The Evolution of Woolen Cloth. 
Newell Textile Sales Co., Inc., 51 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City 10 

7. Facts About Wool. Forstmann 
Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J. 

8. Advance Fashions and_ Fabrics, 
Winter 1949. J. C. Penney Co., 330 
West 34th St., New York City 

9. Wool in the World. The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., 16 West 46th St., New 


York City 19 

10. Fiftieth 
American Woolen Co. 
en Co., Inc., 225 Fourth 
York City 3 

11. Old Dyers, Old Book 
ods. Dexter Chemical Corp., 
water Rd., New York City 

12. Wool in the United States. Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City 16 


Annual Report of the 
American Wool- 
Ave., New 


s, Old Meth 
919 Edge- 


(Concluded on page 100) 
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ENTERTAINING! 
INSTRUCTIVE! 
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| up-to-the-minute : 
 PASHION 
- POLDERS! 


especially prepared 
for your classroom use! 
send today 
stimulating, 
news-packed fashion 
folders! Their spark- 
ling, novel presentation 
of basic clothes facts 
- makes teaching and 
: learning easier, enjoy- 
: able. Fabric and figure 
> information, color 
* charts, label advice, 
« wardrobe fundamen- 
° 

° 


Don’t wait 
for these 














tals, many vital tips. 
Use again and again 
for valuable reference 
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Dept P-12. Printzess Square Guan 3, Oho 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y 


In Canada Printzess fashions are manufactured 
by Lazare & Novek, Limited, Montreal, Que 
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colorful... 
entertaining... 
educational... 










BOTANY’S 
DOUBLE FEATURE 
SOUND FILM 


e THE STORY OF WOOL 
takes you to the colorful 
sheep ranches of the West— 
out where the wool begins. 

® BOTANY CLOTHES THE 

NATION picks up the story 

at the mill and fascinatingly 

shows the processing of raw 
wool into the finished fabric 
and the many products in 
which wool is used. 


This double feature—on 
one reel, 16-mm. film— 
provides 25 minutes of in- 
formation and entertain- . 
ment. Tell us when and to 
whom you would like to 
show it. 



















BOTANY MILLS, INC. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Copyright 1950 by Botany Mills, inc. 








\ DP adventures 
* in stitches 
z 


to embroider 
the modern way! 


The lessons in this book have no relation 
to the ready-stamped table runner or 
eye-straining petit-point. Written by a 
noted fashion designer, the book itself is 
arranged as a work manual, with step-by- 
step diagrams of stitches and original de- 
signs showing the stitches in use. Begin- 
mers, women with a desire for artistic 
expression, will find this book a challenge 
to the imagination. Afy woman who can 
sew a fine seam can develop into a 
Painter in thread. 


adventures 
in stitches 


A NEW ART OF EMBROIDERY 
by mariska karasz 
INustrated in color $3.85 
pom = = «EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE! “= == "J 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY PHE 280 5 
i 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me ADVENTURES IN STITCHES I 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. At the 
l 
end of 10 days I will either remit $3.85 plus 
| few cents postage, or return the book ia 
f postpaid. i 
t NAME e 
£ ADDRESS re ae een Sc I 
CITY ZONE... STATE J 
—— SS AY A A A A A 
100 
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Books in Review 
58) 


Brown Derby restaurants of California, 
adapted by Mrs. Husted for home use. 
Included are such specialties as “Derby 


(Continued from page 


| De Luxe Enchiladas” and “Filet Mignon 


Tidbits.” While many of these recipes 
not be practical for everyday 
menus, the book could certainly be 
called into service when special or un- 
usual dishes are in _ order. 
—Reviewed by Patricia APPLEYARD 


Worth Knowing About— 

A Girl and Her Hair is a cleverly il- 
lustrated little booklet on hair care for 
teen-agers. Especially helpful are the 
illustrated directions for setting hair 
and the many suggested hair do’s for 
various face types. ‘This newly revised 
edition is available free from The 
Procter and Gamble Company, M. A. 
& R. Building, Ivorydale, Cincinnati 
17, Ohio. 


Woman with a Future is another in- 
formative insurance booklet. ‘This one 
is specifically directed to career women 
and as such should be of interest to 
teachers as well as to students who are 
career minded. Copies are available 
from Marion Stevens Eberly, Director, 
Women’s Division, Institute of Life In- 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 


(Continued from page 99) 


13. Fabrics. 5c. Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

14. Thumbnail Sketches of Interest- 
ing Fibers—Angora, Alpaca, Camel Hair, 
Cashmere, Vicuna. §S. Strook and Co., 
Inc., Advertising and Sales Promotion, 
404 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 


Free and in Quantity 
15. The Wool Bureau, Inc., 
46th St., New York City 19 
A Capsule Course on Wool 
b. Dictionary of Wool—Wool Fab- 


16 West 


rics 
16. Cluett, Peabody and Co., 10 East 
40th St., New York City. The What, 


When and Where of Men’s Clothing 
17. Dan River Mills, Inc., 40 Worth 
St., New York City 13 
a. Dictionary of Textile Terms 
b. How to Take Care of Your 
Clothes 
19. Pacific Mills 
Retail Service Bureau, 
New York City 16 
a. Wool Garments Wash 
Alphabet of Wool Fabrics 
The Fabrics That Go 
Clothes for Men 


Worsted Division. 
261 Fifth Ave., 


Into 


“THE BABY SITTER’ 





If you came home with 
$25,000 you'd be very care’ 
ful about who you'd let into your 
home. Why not be more careful 
about something even more valu- 
able than money! You owe it to 
your own security to have your 
school show this film. Shows proper 
handling by baby sitter to keep “% 
children safe and happy. You must 
see it. Get it for your next P.T.A. 
and other club meetings from your 

local rental library. 








SALE $48.00, RENTAL $3.00 


FREE 











ne he yo FILMS, INC. 
1 St., New York 17 


TEACHERS 


GUIDE 











ETIQUETTE BOOK 


"As Others 
Like You” 


By Stephenson - Millett 


Do you know the right things to 
say and do in social situations? 
This is one of the finest books 
on social etiquette for young 
people ever published. It ds not 
only fine for young people, but 
valuable for everyone. Presented 
in an ‘‘easy reading’’ style cov- 
ering traveling, dining out, 
dances, dates, introductions, let- 
ter writing, living with others, 





and proper dress. Clever 2-color illustration. Only 
60c—paper cover. Write for approval copy. Clip this. 
Social Usage Tests—A & B 
To be used with “AS OTHERS LIKE YOU’’. Can 
be used as_ pre-test and achievement test. Each 
form, 10c. Write today. 
Understanding Ourselves 
By Helen Shacter. Discusses accurate, up-to-date 
facts regarding mental health. 60c. Write today. 

















McKNIGHT 


COMPANY 
Bloomington, Ill. 





McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING 
Dept. 44, Market and Center Sts., 











SAVE VALUABLE 
CLASSROOM HOURS 





Students acquire color “know- 
how” easily, quickly, with the 
Keyes Color Harmony Selector. 
Takes just five minutes to show 
major pigment color relation- 
ships. Selector masks out ex- 
traneous colors, as it automati- 
cally reveals triads, complements, 
(true, near and split) groups 
analogous colors. One simple 
complete unit—no loose parts to 
mislay. Order your Selector today 
—just $1 postpaid. Special dis- 
counts in classroom quantities. 


KEYES AND COMPANY 


1309 Bell Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
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please send me: 


Teaching 
Aids 


for the asking 





Lesson plans and manuals, student 
leaflets, wall charts, exhibits, recipe 
booklets, fashion bulletins and many 
other helps . .. free or for a small 
cost. Mail the one handy coupon for 


as many as you can use. 





No file on commercially canned foods is 
complete without AMERICAN CAN CO.’s 
comprehensive assortment of literature. 


To coordinate BOTANY’s 
Story of Wool with your 
textile teaching plans, or- 
der well in advance. 







‘pOTANY aa 
[FASRICE™ 


worsen ey Ze 


For units in buymanship, send for CAN- 
NON MILL’s booklets on purchase and 
care of sheets and towels. The other pam- 
phlets suggest ideas for home projects. 


Have you a complete col- 
lection of the CELA- 
NESE CORPORATION’s 
teaching materials? 
Check through the cou- 
pon opposite and send for 








those you lack. 


The new Cereal Teacher’s 
Source Book gives his- 
torical background, man- 
ufacturing processes of 
cereals and _ nutritional 
contribution of breakfast 
cereals. Teaching mate- 
rial in the new Breakfast 
Book includes 12 prepa- 
ration schedules from the 
School of Home Econom- 
ics, University of Georgia. 








It will be easier for clothing students to 
understand and apply the principles of 
choosing attractive color combinations with 


COLOR HELM’s three teaching aids. 
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Teaching canned foods facts 


1. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, Dept. PH 2-50 Page 59 
a Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. 
b Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods. 
c The Canned Food Handbook. 
d High School Manual on Commercially Canned 
Foods. 
e Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. 
f Canco Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 
Set 1 Set Il Set 111. 
g Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 


Movie on wool 
2. BOTANY MILLS, INC. 


Page 100 


Please send me your double feature sound film, The Story 


of Wool. 


a Ist choice (date). 
b 2nd choice. 
c 3rd choice. 


Buying and using towels and sheets 


3. CANNON MILLS, INC., PH 2-50 Page 63 
Please send: 
a The Buying and Care of Terry (Turkish) Towels. 
b The Buying and Care of Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
c Make It With Towels. 
d Make It With Sheets. 

Facts about man-made fabrics 

1. CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA Page 61 


Material for Teachers: (check appropriate space) 


a Wall Chart—The Principal Textile Fibers. 
b. Wall Chart—Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese 
Yarn. 


Material for Pupils: 
for your class). 


(Indicate number of booklets required 


c Booklet, How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely. 
d Booklet. How to Sew on Tricot Jersey. 
e Booklet, Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. 
f Booklet, What You Should Know About Spun 
Fabrics. 
g Booklet, What You Should Know About Tricot 
Jersey. 
Record Projects: 
h Prospectus explaining Celanese’s series of recorded 
fabric and clothing lessons. 
Cereal teaching aids 
5. CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Page 89 


Please send NEW Cereal Teaching Unit: The History 


and Manufacture of Breakfast Cereals with 


Teacher's 


Source Book, Wall Chart, and 25 Students’ Work Sheets. 


Free to teachers and professional people. 


Encourage better breakfasts 
6. CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


Page 89 


Please send NEW Breakfast Teaching Unit: How to 
Prepare Better Breakfasts with Teacher’s Source Book, 


Wall Chart, and 25 Students’ Work Sheets. 
ers and professional people. 


Planning color schemes 
7. COLOR HELM, INC. 


Free to teach- 


Page 104 


a Send I Color Helm #11, $2.00. 
b Send One Woman’s Wearing Apparel Color Helm 


#31, $1.00. 
- 
Total enclosed 


Send both and include free Story of Color booklet. 











Timely tips for good times 
8. ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Box 1203 
Page 93 
Please send me FREE copies of Time of Your 
Life for my students. Four page leaflet on good grooming. 
good manners and good time is published quarterly. 


Book about sewing 
9. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. PHE 250 
Page 100 
Please send me Adventures in Stitches for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. At the end of 10 days I will 
either remit $3.85 plus a few cents postage, or return the 
book postpaid. 


Food for little children 
10. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. 622-0 Page 97 


a Infant Nutrition Teacher's Manual—supplies au- 
thoritative information on many phases of infant nutrition. 
diet, planning. new foods, etc. One copy free. 

b Infant Nutrition Student’s Leaflet. 


Helps in home decorating 


11. GILLUM BOOK COMPANY Page 104 


a Please send House Decoration Folio. Price $5.00. 
b Send Catalogue. 


Filmstrips on buymanship 
12. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


Please send me the film strips indicated on the clipping 
taken from page 96 of this issue, which is attached. 


Page 96 


Renting a floor polisher 
13. S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., PH 2-50 


a Please send me a credit card worth 50c toward 
the rental of a Johnson Electric Floor Polisher—also a 
bulletin on the use of the polisher and assortment of 
literature on floor care. 
b I have 


classes. 


Page 49 


students or homemakers in my 


Calories in nutrition 
14. KELLOGG COMPANY, PHE 2-50 


Please send me copies of your booklet, Choose 
Your Calories Wisely, which lists the caloric values of 
almost 200 common foods and beverages and gives a 
calorie quiz to test knowledge on this subject. (Please 
limit requests to 30 copies.) 


Page 95 


Combining colors attractively 


15. KEYES & COMPANY Page 100 


a Please send me Keyes Color Harmony 
Selectors at $1.00 each. 
b Please send information about classroom dis- 


counts, 


Be sure to return this half-page along > 


with the coupon on the opposite page 






c G | N NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY {| 








ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH 
COMPANY is publishing quarter- 
ly a lively, profusely illustrated 
leaflet on good grooming, good 
manners, good times. Free copies 
of Time of Your Life are available 
for students. 


Sewing becomes a real adventure 
when students can refer to FUNK 
& WAGNALLS’ Adventures in 
Stitches for advice. Teachers can 
secure a copy for ten days on 
approval. 


- % adventures 
i in stitches 





The infant feeding literature offer- 
ed by GERBER’s for both students 
and teachers is an excellent sup- 
plement to text book information 
on what children should eat and 
how best to persuade them to eat it. 





In GILLUM’s House Decorating 
Folio teachers of interior decorat- 
ing will find a useful and attractive 
teaching aid which will stand them 
in good stead for years to come. 


When teachers wish to stress wise 





use of time and money, the 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE COR- 
PORATION’s  film-strip lectures 


are an excellent way of dramatiz- 
ing the main points. 


If you want to demonstrate 
the use of an electric floor 
polisher, but must rent one 
in order to do so, you will 
be interested in S. C. JOHN- 
SON’s offer to pay part of 


the cost. 


If reducing diets are a fad with your students, you 
can help them to choose their calories wisely by 
distributing the KELLOGG COMPANY’s helpful 
little booklets. 


Interior decoration as well as clothing classes will 
benefit from having the KEYES Color Harmony 
Selector as a guide in planning attractive rooms 
or choosing clothing ensembles for different 
occasions. 
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These publications of the NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE INDUSTRIES will be 
useful in classes on purchas- 
ing fresh vegetables and other 
foods. 


The NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY’S 
new wall chart on breakfasts will be a con- 
stant reminder of the importance of this 
meal. The student project sheets will help in 
planning and teaching special breakfast 
lessons. 


Fashion news for the coming Spring is out- 
lined in PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN’S new Fash- 
ion Brochure. A four lesson fashion quiz 
enables girls to check their own knowledge. 


All anyone could want to know about slips 
is told in SEAMPRUFE’S fascinating little 
booklet. Clothing teachers may want to use 
this description of the manufacture of slips 
as a basis for discussing ready-made clothes. 


Students may hesitate to ask questions about 
menstruation, but they will feel no embarrass- 
ment about taking one of TAMPAX’S little 
booklets. The teacher’s manual will help her 
give them the best possible advice. 


In the UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY’S = Teaching 
Kit, Chiquita Banana _pre- 
sents facts about produc- 
tion and shipping. nutritive 
and therapeutic values as 
well as delicious recipes 
and rules for storing the 
popular fruit. 





Once again WESTINGHOUSE’S compre- 
hensive and informative teaching aids are 
available to homemaking teachers. The 
fve home freezing guides and the attrac- 
tive Freeze with Ease booklet will be use- 
ful for teachers who are giving lessons on 
freezing for the first time. The three 
equipment reference handbooks give de- 
tailed information on construction and 
use of household equipment. 





Here is your coupon 


Pe 








heck the teaching aids you want, fill in the 
@ convenient coupon .. . then tear along 
te dotted lines and mail these half-pages 
Practical Home Economics. 





: When you want more than one copy 
‘booklet, please state exactly how many. 
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Marketing tips 
16. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


Cover 2 
Please send: 
a Copies of Money-Saving Tips on Marketing. 
b Reprints of Vol. 2, No. 1 of Modern Trends in 
Marketing—Fresh Fish from the Ocean, Lake and Stream. 
c Reprints of Vol. 1, No. 3—Handling Fresh Vege- 
tables in the Store. 
d Reprints of Vol. 1, No. 2—Dressed Poultry. 
Chart on breakfasts 
17. NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY Page 53 
a New four-color wall chart Begin with Breakfast. 
b copies accompanying student project sheet. 


Spring fashion news 
18. THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY, Dept. P-12 
Page 99 


Please send me the free booklets checked: 


a Spring Fashion Brochure. 
b 4 Lesson Fashion Quiz. 


All about slips 
19. SEAMPRUFE, INC. Page 98 
Please send booklet. Evolution of a Slip. Prepared 
expressly for textile and clothing classes. 


Facts about menstruation 


20. TAMPAX INCORPORATED, PHES-20-C Page 94 
a Tampax manual for teachers How Times Have 
Changed. 

b Sample Box of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super 
absorbencies. 
c Booklet for students Coming of Age with order 


card for additional free supply. 

Banana booklets 

21. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, PH-2-50 Page 51 

Yes. I want your Teaching Kit About Bananas. 

Electric appliance references 

22. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION page 91 
Please send the following Reference Handbooks and Sup- 
porting Student Fact Folders: 


a Reference Handbook—Electric Home Appliances. 

Desk copy free. Extra copies, 5c each. 

a-] Supporting fact folders free. 

b Reference Handbook—FElectric Household Refrig 

eration. Desk copy free. Extra copies, 5¢ each. 

b-] Supporting fact folders free. 

c Reference Handbook—Home Laundering. Desk 

copy free. Extra copies, 5¢ each. 

c-] Supporting fact folders free. 

d Nutrition Manual—They Never Suspected. Desk 

copy free. Extra copies, 10c each. 

d-1 Supporting fact folders free. 

e Home Freezing Guides. Practical freezing pro- 

cedures for: 
] Vegetables; 2 Fruits: 3 Meat and 
Game; 4 Poultry, Fish and Dairy Products: 
5 Cooked Foods; 6 Slaughtering and Dress- 
ing Poultry Supplement. Free desk copies. Extra 


copies, 5¢ each. 
f Instruction Book—Freeze with Ease. 35¢ a copy. 
Cash enclosed $ 
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Simple Way to Save 
Money on Cake 
Ingredients! 


@ Why risk costly ingredients, your repu- 
tation as a cook, merely to save a few pen- 
nies on baking powder? Famous cooks 
know only Royal Baking Powder—made 
with Cream of Tartar—gives Royal’s re- 
sults. M-m-m-m! Such light, tender cakes, 
fluffy biscuits, delicious hot breads! No 
wonder famous cookbooks have specified 
Royal—for 50 years! Tell your 
students about Royal! 








Have you sent in your coupons from 
the September Listing Section? 





HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$5.00 
Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing "House"! 









A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for illustrative 
material. Here is 
something new—a set 
of ‘‘cut-outs'’ for a 
complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart's desire 
—all in a room made 
to order! 


Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full 
Color! 18 x 24 in. 


And 100 rules for using COLOR in House 
Decoration! 





Instructions Are Clear 


On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for using 
the material on that page. Teaches sound 
lessons on refurnishing and redecoration by 


actual doing. Redecorate this miniature room 
° | 
C | 


Information Is Sound 


This House Decoration Folio wa prepared 
and widely used by the magazine, THE 
AMERICAN HOME, and is authoritative. 


ORDER DIRECT 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Send For Our Catalogue 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 54) 


ment of the Rexall Drug Company. 
She has taught foods in elementary and 
junior high schools in New York and 
New Jersey and was once on the staft 
of the New York Herald-Tribune. 


Elizabeth K. Hull, who was formerly 
assistant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education in North Dakota, is 
now completing her masters degree at 
Iowa State College. Majore Lovering 
of Lansing, Michigan, is replacing her 
as a North Dakota supervisor. Miss 
Lovering is a graduate of Michigan 
State College and for the past three 
years has served as city supervisor of 
homemaking education in the Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, public schools. 


Rita M. McIntyre has started work 
as home economist for the Manutfac- 
turers Light and Heat Company in the 
Washington - Waynesburg area. Miss 
McIntyre formerly a school cafe- 
teria manager in Pittsburgh. She has 
a B.S. degree from Mt. Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh. 


V. McManus joined — the 
Blackstone Corporation as home. serv- 
ice director. Miss McManus, while 
utility home service director for the 
East Ohio Gas Company, organized the 
largest school demonstration program in 


Was 


Anne has 


the United States. She is a graduate 
of Georgian Lake College, Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


Ruth Snyder Marshall has been re- 
appointed assistant professor of home 
economics at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Mrs. Marshall left the In- 
stitute last year to work as an instruc- 
tor in the Practical Nursing Schooi be- 
ing conducted by the Board of Public 
Education. A graduate of Carnegie, 
she had been teaching at her alma ma- 
ter since 1935. 


Evelyn F. Miller has been appointed 
associate supervisor of home economics 
in the Maryland state department of 
education. Miss Miller, who has had 
experience teaching both vocational 
home economics and adult homemaking 
classes, has been county supervisor of 
home Allegany County 
for the past several years. A graduate 
of the University of Maryland, Miss 
Miller completed her masters degree in 
family life education at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Wilma G. Schulte is now in charge 
of home service activities for the Natu- 
ral Gas Company of West Virginia in 
number Miss Schulte has 
in home economics from West 
College, West Liberty, West 


economics in 


district 
her B.S. 
Liberty 


two. 


Virginia and has taught in junior high 


schools in Holloway and Steubenville, 


West Virginia. 


| 





FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING* BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 


dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION _ For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive en and _— Courses. 





4 steam 





Special cou rses for Bw 2 Now. Fashion 
a Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping 
Dreesmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interio: 


Decoration, ae & Interior Regents Credits 
& Free Placement. for Cir. 23 
Dey agen, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. ¥. 19 


emai: ' DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
ponsoning Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 








50 Cents 


Send to us a copy of 
September, 1949 issue 
and we will send you 

fifty cents by return mail. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 














“Guides to Correct Color” 
SPECTRUM 


COLOR HELM 


(Model No. 11) 
$2.00 
Teach Color 
Harmony ina 
logical easy way 
tints combine 


any 


36 basic 
automatically at 
Hundreds of harmonious c 
at your fingertips. 
your classroom for 


Over 


pures 
) contrast 
combinations 


1500 color 
WOMEN’S APPAREL 


COLOR HELM 


(Model No, 31) 
$1.00 
21 popular hues 
343 possible 
combinations 


rafting courses 


costume and acces 
biouse, hat, bags, e% 
stration of the color com: 

within the average 
' it too. 


o 


Be 


Shows assemble 
sory 
An exciting demo: 


n possib 


how to 
colors—suit 


> Your friends wii! want 


COLOR HELM, INC. 


231 E. Ridgewood Ave. Ridgewood N 
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combinations. 
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Blankets washed and 
dried the Frigidaire 
way come out fluffy 

and soft — ready to fold 


and put away. 


8 rules for 


washing 


blankets 


based on the use of the 
Frigidaire Automatic 
Washer in countless tests 


made by Frigidaire 


Home Economists. 




















MARCH, 1950 


Your students can see for themselves how 
simple washing blankets can be when you 
use the new Frigidaire Automatic Washer 
for your demonstration. This particular 
washer is ideal for washing blankets because: 
(1) It is completely flexible in operation, 
(2) Its exclusive Live-Water washing action 
is thorough vet gentle, and (3) Its Rapidry- 
Spinning removes more water from blankets, 
makes them easier to lift, quicker to dry. 


Why blanket-washing 
is easier with a 


y : 
F rigidaire Automatic Washer 


The laundering evele may be “dialed” on 
or off at any point with the Select-O- Dial, 
permitting complete control of washing and 
rinsing times—so important when washing 
blankets. 

When washing has been completed, pop 
the blankets into a Frigidaire Electric Dryer 
and they'll come out soft and fluffy — in 
approximately 10 minutes for a 2'%-lb. 
blanket, 25 minutes for a 4!2-lb. blanket! 


L. Use lukewarm water. 


2. Avoid excess suds. Use '2 cup mild 
soap in soft water, or a sudsing synthetic 
detergent in hard water. Be sure to keep 
an active suds on the surface of the water 
throughout the wash cycle. 


3. Reduce washing time—3 to 4 minutes 
pulsating action is enough for the average 
soiled blanket. 


4. Do not overload tub. Wash no more 
than two summer-weight or one winter- 
weight blanket at a time. Suds must cir- 
culate freely to clean blanket well. 














> 


5. Apply mild soap or detergent to soiled 
spots on binding or blanket itself before 
putting in the washer. 


6. Reduce rinse action by eliminating 
entirely one rinse evele or by cutting both 
rinse pulsations in half. 


7. After the final spin (spinning action 
does not cause shrinkage) straighten 
blanket edges by hand. Pull and stretch 
a loosely constructed blanket to reduce 
shrinkage. 


8. ‘Treat electric blankets just like fine 


wool ones, 


Save Nearly 4% On Appliance Purchases 


Under the Frigidaire School Plan! 


Accredited schools may pur- 
chase for Home Economies 
Departments, Frigidaire Auto- 
matic Washer, Eleetri« 
Ironer, Clothes Drver, Elec 
tric Water Heaters, Refrig 
erators, Electric Ranges, Food 
Freezers at special school 
price —approximately !2 re 
| tail price. Further, purchasing 
| school will be entitled to auto 
matic replacement with new 
models for a 5-year period 
See your local Frigidaire 
Dealer for full details. Or 
write: Frigidaire, Dayton 1, QO. 


See Coupon in Service Section 


Frigidaire Automatie Laundry Equipment 








